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The line that catches everything... 


when there are no fish near the surface 


— It’s Monel line, made 
with the “friendly” metal. 


It’s the third day we've been fishing off 
Havana. 


Under our boat’s keel, the sea is oily 
smooth. The deck scorches our feet. Food 
and gasoline have run low, and tempers 
are short. 


“Let’s head back,” I bark, “I’m tired of 
playin’ hide-and-seek with these marlin.” 


That seems to trip something in the 
mate’s mind. 


He goes below. Then comes up, grinning. 


“The Monel line,” he cries, “—you said 
you’d try her some time. She goes down 
deep without heavy sinkers. Maybe she'll 
end your game of hide-and-seek with 
those marlin.” 


My reel pays off a hundred, two hun- 
dred yards of the tough, rustproof line. 
Down it settles, thirty, thirty-five fathoms 
into the deep blue of the Gulf Stream. 


BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT, well-known artist and sportsman 


Ten minutes pass, and then I get a 
strike. A humdinger of a strike! I hit him 
once. I hit him again. My rod bends. My 
reel starts to sing, paying out line fast. 
The fight is on. ... He runs, he jumps, he 
circles, he sounds .. . again and again and 
again. But my strong, flexible Monel line 
has what it takes to stay with him until 


he’s brought safely on board. 
—L.B.H. 


Nickel gives Monel line the tough 
strength, the complete freedom from rust, 
and the high resistance to salt water cor- 
rosion that make this line a prime favorite 
with fishermen from coast to coast. Since 
Monel line is metal, it has enough weight 
to make it sink far beneath the surface. 
And so when there are no fish near the 
surface, it goes down to where they are. 


In scores of different ways Nickel 
brings fishermen luck. Nickel in Monel 
bead chain swivels and spinners makes 
them non-rusting and long-lasting. Solid 
“Z” Nickel hooks are strong enough for 





the “fightin’est” fish and can’t rust. 


Because Nickel is so often inter- 
mixed with other metals to give 
special properties, it usually 
serves unseen. That is why 
Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


“How to Catch Fish when they’re not 
biting” —New handbook by vet- 
eran fishermen, Fred Streever 
and Chuck Meyer.Tells howto 
get bigger catches of bigger 
fish in both fresh and salt 
water—from perch and por- _ 
ies to tuna and marlin. il 
ackle tips aplenty. For 
your free copy, write Dept. 
127z,New York 5,N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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“PTM” in the Pipeline industry 


Federal’s Pulse Time Multiplex, first microwave radio 


relay system ever installed for pipeline communications 
---an IT&T development 


New to the pipeline industry—new even to communications itself— 
is “PTM? one of the most flexible, economical and dependable 
communications systems ever devised. Developed in IT &T 
laboratories and manufactured by Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation, an IT &T associate, pulse time multiplex is an improved 
type of microwave radio relay that provides multiple speech channels 
and unattended telegraph, telemetering, remote control and other 
signaling facilities . .. without wire lines or costly maintenance. 
This is the communication system of the future ... available 
now to private industry for its private use. 





Latest installation of Federal’s “*PTM” is 
the first in the pipeline industry — for the 
Keystone Pipe Line Company, subsidiary of 
the Atlantic Refining Company— a 60-mile 
span that can be readily extended. 
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“This book* 
answers your questions about 
BUSINESS PURCHASE 
INSURANCE” 





Herz ArT LAST, in one handy volume of only 70 

pages, is finger-tip reference to all phases of that 

increasingly popular form of business protec- 

tion — business purchase insurance. A glance at the table of 
contents at the right will show you how thoroughly the field is cov- 
ered. Deliberately written in a clear, concise style, the book is readily 
understandable to the layman. At the same time, it should prove in- 
valuable to counsel who are called upon to draft business purchase 
agreements, or to deal with the tax phases of life insurance. 


The author is Vice President and General Counsel of the National 
Life Insurance Company and a widely recognized authority on his 
chosen topic. Insistent demand for this work soon exhausted the first 
printing. This is the second edition, brought up to date with recent 
rulings and cases in point, as well as considerable matter not included 
in the original. 


* Available with our Compliments to 
LEGAL COUNSEL, TRUST OFFICERS and other responsible 
EXECUTIVES of CORPORATIONS, PARTNERSHIPS, etc. 


Write on your company letterhead to 
National Life Insurance Company, 138 State Street, sea Vermont 
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NAT ONAL LI FE 


Insurance C Company 


e HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER 


SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 
FOUNDED 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY - OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


COPYRIGHT 19486 BY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SIDE LINES 


Analyzing the analyst 

Lucien Hooper, who writes our col- 
umn on Market Comment, is a profes- 
sional security analyst (an occupaticn 
which is described under “Security Seer” 
on page 23 of this issue). As outgoing 
president of the National Federation of 
Financial Analysts Societies, Hooper 
had some interesting things to say 
about his profession. 

Since he began analyzing securities 
in 1919, Hooper told the Federation 
convention, the profession “has ceased 
to be an aggregation of meek, under- 
paid clerks, hardly more than third-rate 
librarians. Its tools are now much more 
than a few skeletonized manuals and 
say-as-little-as-you-can annual reports. 
. .. We occupy the same position as ad- 
visors concerning investments as the 
physician does as an advisor in matters 
of health.” 

“Most common outside criticism,” he 
went on, is “that if you lay ten analysts 
end to end, you will find that they 
point in every direction. . . . In our art 
. .. it is easy to qualify and tone down 
every opinion and recommendation to a 
point where it is not opinion and no 
recommendation at all . . . too many of 
us put the emphasis on the qualifica- 
tions and shade the opinions so ob- 
scurely that the reader or listener can- 
not find them.” Hooper advised his col- 
leagues (there are 1,400 in’ the New 
York society alone) not to end their ef- 
forts with diagnosis but to end with an 
unequivocal prescription. 

“A good security analyst,” summed 
up ex-president Hooper, “has to have 
the insatiable intellectual appetite of a 
Franklin, the enthusiasm and vigor of 
a Theodore Roosevelt, the rugged hon- 
esty of a Cleveland, the pioneering 
spirit of a Wright, and the simplicity of 
mind of a Lincoln.” 

Hooper recalled that at one time an- 
alysts were described as “economists,” 
and later as “statisticians.” But as an 
investment counsel, he referred to 
“dozens of situations which look invit- 
ing in every way but one: they simply 
lack that indispensable human factor,” 
and “other situations which would be 
worthless from an investment factor but 
for that splendid human factor which 
has been added. It is just as much our 
job to judge men as it is our function 
to know ore in mine or potentialities in 
some new product.” 

But columnist-analyst Hooper also 
had a good word to say for his asso- 
ciates: “For a profession made up nec- 
essarily of opinionated individuals, we 
are too modest for our own good.” 















A special, confidential report on 
Manitoba, Canada’s Province of 
Industry, may supply the facts 
and figures needed to solve your 
plant location problem. 


The Manitoba Department of 
Industry and Commerce is in 
an unrivalled position to supply 
confidential, authoritative and 
unbiased technical data on’ mar- 
kets . . . competition . . . raw 
materials, power, labor . . . plant 
sites ...tax and labor legisla- 
tion . . . and other locational fac- 
tors relating to your business. 


For a free copy of “MANITOBA 

—PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY” 
containing general 
information, write 
on your business 
letterhead to De- 
»vartment 187, 


er yt 
24-49 


MANITOBA 


DEPARTMENT OF 


INDUSTRY ano COMMERCE 








TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 


First quarter came up to expectations 
businesswise. 





Industrial picture is becoming “spotty,” 
but no cause for alarm. 


Setback, if any, should be a minor one. 


Bright spots: Construction, steel, auto- 
motive, television industries. 


Not so bright: Unemployment, earn- 
ings, international situation. 


Unemployment is rising somewhat, de- 
spite increase in jobs. 


Employment prospects for June gradu- 
ates are not good. 


Lower prices would encourage greater 
consumption, production. 


More effective selling would also help. 


Housing demands are easing in most 
cities. 


Low-priced homes, however, still find 
a ready market. 


Don't cripple foreign aid program. 


E.C.A. has done well in its first two 
years. 


READERS SAY 


Congratulations to Paul Hoffman! 


Further inflation threatens as long as 
Federal deficits and large-scale spend- 
ing continue. 


We cannot afford to weaken national 
defense. 


Fair Deal headache: What to do with 
$4 billion worth of surplus food prod- 
ucts, result of subsidies. 


Must be a way to utilize them in the 


“cold war.” 


Many countries need food more than 
dollars. 


Revivai abroad is cutting U.S. exports, 
increasing imports. 


Foreign competition is keen, but we 
should be able to meet it. 


Time to crack down on commercialized 
gambling and other rackets. 


Growing installment credit is causing 
concern. 


Automobile and television buyers lead 
in credit demands. 


Cooperate with your census taker. 


Best inflation hedge: Industrial common 
stocks with good long-time earnings and 
dividend records. 





RCA 


As long as I can remember, your slogan 
has been, and still is, “With all Thy Get- 
ting, Get Understanding.” Why not prac- 
tice this, and be a little consistent? In my 
humble opinion, there is no corporation in 
the United States that has two more able 
executives than Frank M. Folsom, the 
president, and David Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board, of Radio Corporation of 
America. 

The great merchandising record of RCA 
unquestionably confirms the fact that the 
management was certainly not entitled to 
the treatment that it received in your pub- 
lication. —Joun A. MARGOLIs, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


. . . The earnings statements of Radio 
and Television companies undoubtedly 
prove that RCA has lost ground to the 
smaller and more aggressive companies. 
We remember viewing a television set in 
an RCA laboratory in 19386. We don’t un- 
derstand how a company that has done so 
much in res and development of a 
product could guess so badly when the 
time came to produce and merchandise it. 
It is our opinion that the management fails 
to realize that the RCA investors pay for 
the research and development too. We 
think that it may have been overdone 
when we read that the Admiral develop- 
ment staff could probably be placed in a 
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4x4 room, and they seem to be doing 
well in production and merchandising. In 
1936 Admiral was unconcerned about tele- 
vision, while RCA had spent millions in 
television research. 

RCA’s “slow and ponderous” merchan- 
dising of television sets has been obvious 
to disappointed investors. We feel that 
eventually RCA will make money on tele- 
vision, but “bigness” cost them millions 
in the first three years the product has 
been sold to the public. : 

David seems to have taken Goliath 
again! —Rapu V. FALCONIERO, 

Conshohocken, Pa. 


You hit the nail square on the head in 
the article on Radio Corp. . . . other mak- 
ers are getting all their business. . . . } 
any concern is asleep it’s RCA. No divi- 
dends, only small token payments. 

—F. J. ScHWENK, 


oan N. J. 


Please accept my congratulations on your 
= “The Bigger They Are—” [Feb. 

Your comments regarding the 45 rpm. 
records are so right, and in line with my 
and all of my friends’ thoughts, that I am 
glad to see someone really put it in writ- 
ing. RCA’s reply to Forses in the arch 
15 i eak; they devote three- 


ssue is very w 
(ConTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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Its great! 

















GREAT FOR OLDER CARS! 














Gulf scientists worked hand-in-hand with The new No-Nox actually gives smooth new 
leading automotive engineers to bring you this vigor, new pep, and stops knocks in older cars 
great new gasoline—designed to give peak to@é—even many with heavily carboned en- 
performance in today’s powerful new engines! gines! If you want to get the very best out of 
With the new No-Nox, you'll get whisper- your car—jack-rabbit starts—surging hill 
smooth power—thrilling pick-up—quick, safe power—and plenty of miles per gallon—fill up 
passing—and unexcelled mileage! with the new No-Nox today! 


Get Gulf’s greatest gasoline — terrific power in every drop! 


sw No-Nox 


(Good Gulf—our “regular” gasoline—is better than ever, too!) 
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vy | © should visit the 


1950 Canadian International Trade Fair—with 
profit to their businesses and themselves 


Canadian Iriliational Trade Fair 


MAY 29 — JUNE 9, 1950 @ TORONTO, CANADA 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 

















Fact and Comment | 





by MALCOLM FORBES 





“DOING SOMETHING ABOUT SOMETHING” 


Many of us are passive citizens when it comes to politics. 
We lament long and loudly to each other about the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, or the Governor and the Mayor; we 
grow verbally bitter about legislation displeasing to us; we 
wax eloquent over the coffee cups about “stupid politicians.” 
And only about 60% of those eligible go to the trouble of 
voting for a President. 


But where we can be really effective, on the local level, — 


most of us do nothing to make known our views, to influ- 
ence the selection of candidates, to actively effect the out- 
come of an election. In politics, a little activity rightly ap- 
plied can go a long way. 

Example: Warren Township is one of the smaller com- 
munities near my home in New Jersey’s Somerset County. 
The Warren Township Republican Club has a long history. 
It is a social organization, it is a pleasant meeting ground— 
BUT primarily it is a hard-driving political group with an 
impact far beyond its numbers. The club’s members keep 
informed, not merely on township and county matters, but 
on state legislation that in any way affects the people of 
the community. When they don’t like a proposed law, they 
do something about it—visit and buttonhole the legislatcrs, 
write letters, hold meetings, and generally make sure their 
views are heard where they can be most citective. And, 
unlike so many organizations, they don’t go to sleep in 
either the primaries or the general election. ‘If they endorse 
a man, they really go to work to elect him; if they “de- 
dorse” a man, the fellow knows it when the ballots are 
counted. 

Result? This little club, in a not-too-populous area, carries 
great weight in both county and state. To a politician, a few 
people organized and prepared to campaign for their views, 
are people whose views count. 

A few hours of energy, channeled that way, really influ- 
ence laws and events. Thousands of hours of after-lunch 
and after-dinner laments about “stupid politicians” influence 
nothing but one’s digestion. 


AFRAID OF SUCCESS 


“To be successful” is the presumed aim of most people 
in business. But, paradoxically, many men are afraid to 
succeed too successfully. 

Take the man with a retail store. He sets up shop and 
in time does well. But most men stop with that—they are 
afraid of using their “formula” to open another store in a 
neighboring town, afraid of the new problems, afraid of 
expansion, with its possible involvement in credit and 
greater responsibilities. 

So, too, with many small manufacturers, and some larger 
ones. With one prospering operation, they and their asso- 
ciates stop short at the prospect of going ahead. “We have 
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a nice operation here; why risk expansion?” Because, of 
course, expanding one dress shop to two, or adding another 
plant to the first, involves additions to personnel, usually 
means raising risk capital, and so forth. 

But what such men and managements most fear are the 
responsibilities of greater success. Having gained a rung, 
they fear slipping down two on the ladder if they try to 
climb another. A man in business, to build, grow, and pros- 
per, must take sound risks at certain turning points; he 
must decide, “Shall I stand and try to hold, or shall I try 
going forward?” No man or men built great enterprises on 
little faith. Fear of success, far more than lack of oppor- 
tunity, halts the growth of most ably-managed businesses. 
Never forget, in the quest for “a secure business” that no 
concer, large or small, ever can stand: pat. It slides, or 
it climbs. 


HOW MANY CHILDREN? 


Like millions of other Americans our age, my wife and 
1 married just after the war, and are now busy establishing 
a home and raising a family. A frequent subject of discus- 
sion among our friends and contemporaries is children: 
“How many do you hope to have?” One word keeps intrud- 
ing in the answer: “We can only afford two; we are waiting 
until we can afford them,” or “As many as we can afford.” 
Afford, afford, afford! Actually, I don’t think “affording” has 
anything to do with the matter in 90 cases out of a hundred. 
In a few instances in this country, genuine poverty may be 
a deciding factor. In cases of mental and physical ailments 
that children could inherit, indeed such unfortunates cannot 
afford to have children. 

But what most people mean is that they cannot afford to 
give their children certain advantages money can buy— 
lovely clothes, summer vacations, private schools, colleges, 
fancy weddings, or money to start in business. What they 
really mean is that they cannot afford to insure a certain 
standard of living for more than a certain number of chil- 
dren. 

But without trying to moralize in an obvious way, isn’t 
it true that the thing of greatest value parents can give 
their children has very little to do with such material things? 
If parents, in an atmosphere of a happy home, can raise 
their children with a sense of decency, a set of true values, 
some humility and love of humanity, an awareness of God 
and the Golden Rule, they have provided their children 
with the best possible equipment for life. As kids, my broth- 
ers and I were taught that the greatest handicap any boy 
can have is a lot of money when he’s ready to start out. It 
removes most of the ambitions that fire less well-endowed 
fellows. 

People can’t afford many children only if they can’t afford 
the time to raise them with love, care, and sensible guid- 
ance. Money provides none of those things. It isn’t that easy. 






It is pleasanter if one’s children don’t have to work after 
school; it is perhaps better if they don’t have to work their 
way through college; and I guess it’s preferable to be able 
to have their teeth straightened if they're crooked. But what 
parents would use such a sense of values in measuring the 
worth to them of the children they now have? 

Fortunately, very few Americans cannot really afford 
children. Either they are kidding themselves or setting too 
great a store solely by material things that money can buy. 
It cannot buy a happy home; it cannot buy a set of values. 

Of course, we have only two little boys so far. When we 
have the dozen we hope for, perhaps our tune will change! 


MAGNIFICENT PERFORMANCE 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. never ceases to 
astound this writer. ForBes recently moved its offices, and 
by the nature of this business we couldn’t afford to shut 
down any normal operations at all. One of the more com- 
plicated aspects of the move, it seemed to me, would be on 
the telephone side—switchboards, extensions, no interruption 
of service, etc. But New York Bell Tel made it less trouble- 
some than arranging for a new window washer. One of their 
engineers came in, heard the problem, learned what was 
wanted; ahead of the deadline the new telephone set-up 
was functioning fully, and we never missed a call. 

The job wasn’t merely done well—it was done pleasantly, 
helpfully, courteously. The Tel men didn’t just do a tele- 
phone installation—they did a public relations job along 
with it. 

Here is a public utility, a “monopoly,” exposed daily to 
millions of contacts with millions of people, that enjoys a 
public favor unmatched by almost any other major corpora- 
tion in America. Remarkable, when you realize that count- 
less times in a day countless people could get mad at the 
operator, at the service department, and so forth. The public 
relations job of A.T.&T. could be the biggest nightmare im- 
aginable, from the viewpoint of opportunities to irritate the 
public! 

Why, instead, is it considered a prime example of free 
enterprise? 

Because a great many years ago able men foresaw the 
peculiar dangers the System faced; they were not Johnny- 
come-lately in the field of public relations. They began, 
from president to telephone operator in Podunk, to practice 
Public Relations before the term was invented. 

Today all Americans, and thousands of investors, benefit 
from the ability and foresight of A.T.&T.’s management. 


COLUMBIA GAS AND STOCKHOLDERS 


When Forses editors rated Columbia Gas System in the 
January 1 issue, this famed utility received excellent scores 
in all categories, but no mark for stockholder relations. 
Through a combination of factors, staffers here responsible 
for correlating the data didn’t feel they had enough informa- 
tion to score fairly this factor. 

Stuart Crocker, able Columbia Gas helmsman and long- 
time friend of my father’s, wanted to know why this cate- 


gory was left scoreless. Forses editors now have much in- 
formation about this great utility’s stockholder program, 
and when they get to work on the ratings for next January 
1 there will be no blank in the Columbia Gas ratings! At 
luncheon last week the System’s secretary, Dale Parker, 
told me about one major phase of their stockholder program. 

Three years ago Secretary Parker, with the blessings of 
President Crocker and the directors, set out to visit the 
1,400 people who own 1,000 or more shares (a total of 
72,519 hold 14,798,174 shares). After 30 months of traips- 
ing that took him from crossroad stores in the mining moun- 
tains of West Virginia to the marbled halls of Trust institu- 
tions, Parker and Columbia Gas have an unmatched knowl- 
edge of their stockholders: why they bought CG, where and 
how they live, and a good idea of what their shareholders 
think about a lot of things. Surprising fact: many large 
holders, in the company’s hilly operating territories like 
West Virginia, are not wealthy people to whom these hold- 
ings are one of many; their money went into Columbia Gas 
shares because they saw the company in operation round 


‘ about them, had faith in its know-how, confidence in its 


management. A visit from one of the top officers to their 
doorstep did nothing to undermine their belief that their 
company had its owners’ interests constantly in mind. 

Isn't this an idea worth serious consideration by many 
more big corporations? 


ON OUTSPOKEN COLUMNISTS 


In days of old, when publishers were bold, their editorial 
pages thundered forth in thousands of American communi- 
ties for the right and good as they saw it, against the wrong 
and the evil as they learned it. On the whole, the editorial 
pages of the American press constituted a sort of national 
conscience-in-newsprint. But most great publishers and their 
fearless editors eventually died, and their descendants in- 
herited the press but not the printers ink. Publishing news- 
papers and journals of opinion became too often merely a 
big business that either was no longer interested in or felt 
it could afford the “luxury” of crusading. Editorial pages 
became palid imitations of their proud and sometimes angry 
predecessors. 

Today, the heirs of that great editorial tradition, in my 
opinion, are some of our more outspoken columnists. They 
have tremendous influence, but it is not an influence handed 
to them by publishers fond of the way they part their hair; 
it is influence handed up by millions of readers won over 
long years by trust and faith in their sincerity of purpose 
and belief in the honesty of their reporting. 

No man can write hundreds of words daily without some- 
times being wrong, occasionally unfair, but critics for rea- 
sons of their own fail to put on the other scale the times 
right, the good done. The very presence of such powerful, 
fearless pens acts as the kind of restraint forceful editorial 
pages of yesteryear used: to do. 

It is easy to carp, easy to sneer about occasional errors 
of fact or judgment by columnists; but their power comes 
from great readership, and their readership comes because 
millions of Americans look to their writings for the kind of 
comment that used to be found on editorial pages. 





WASHINGTON 


by POLICRAZ 





PROGNOSTICATORS in the U. S. Department of 
Commerce are getting more and more bewil- 
dered at the turn of events. A lot of the 
economists only three months ago were pre- 
dicting a downturn in business activity 
after June, but now all of them concede 
that the remainder of 1950, businesswise, 
will be "excellent." 

At the same time, they foresee more un- 
employment. The rolls of the idle now stand 
at virtually 5,000,000. The number is in- 
creaSing. June graduation will give it a 
fillip. 

Folks--on Capitol Hill or in the bureaus 
--aren't taking unemployment. as seriously 
now.as.they did a year ago, although the 
number of workers walking the streets is 
much greater than it was a year ago and 
certain to become larger. Such men as Mi- 
nority Leader Joseph Martin (R.-Mass.), 
who was talking about a forthcoming "Truman 
depression" a year ago, have learned that 
unemployment and deflation are not the 
partners they were before the rise of 
strong unions and a huge national debt. 


CENSUS BUREAU, determined to use all the 
deserving Fair Dealers possible in the 
decennial nose-counting that got underway 
April 1, was chagrined that so many of the 
temporary employees wore out fast. The em- 
ployees became disgruntled quickly when 
they found out taking a census is real work, 
not WPA work. 

For example: 30 enumerators in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia quit after one day's work. 
Nationwide, it was estimated that 5,000 
would resign (out of approximately 150,000) 
in the first week, once the party faithful 
found out they had been miscast as workers. 


SIDE glances at the Senatorial races shap- 
ing up around the nation indicate to Capitol 
observers that both Senator Wayne Morse 
(R.-Ore.) and Senator Chan Gurney (R.-S.D.) 
will be given the nod again by Republicans 
in their respective states. 

Morse, who votes with the Fair Deal on 
most issues, boasts of his friendship with 
and his affection for Truman. His re-elec- 
tion prospects put a bad taste in the mouths 
of most Republican members of Congress who 
hope to stop Socialism. These Republicans 
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include the real Republican leader in the 
Senate, Bob Taft, who gets along with Morse 
personally but politically despises him. 

Senator Gurney.is going to have a harder 
race. A conservative House member, Repre- 
sentative Francis Case (R.=-S.D.), is run-= 
ning against Gurney and is slugging away. 
(Case is the brother of Leland D. Case, edi- 
tor of The Rotarian, Chicago.) 

Gist of Case's opposition to the seated 
Senator is that Gurney has been too closely 
allied with the military men in the Govern- 
ment, always has followed their lead on 
Universal Military Training, the draft, 
etc. This argument has a hollow ring to many 
Republicans in South Dakota who are fa- 
miliar with the precarious world situation. 
It is ironic that Gurney is in danger of de- 
feat for favoring enough funds for the mili- 
tary at a time when more funds are in the 
offing, by popular request. 

But Gurney should win, barring some un- 
foreseen development. 





WASHINGTON political insiders will lay 3- 
to-2 that Senator Claude Pepper (D.-Fla.), 
the outspoken supporter of Henry A. Wal- 
lace in early 1948 and an oft-mentioned 
"friend" of Stalin, by his own admission, 
will lose his race for renomination to Con- 
gressman George A. Smathers, son of the 
former New Jersey Governor. 

Senator Pepper has been promising the 
moon (with mashed potatoes extra) to Flo- 
ridians for so long that most of them are 
pretty disillusioned with him. His rush of 
patter, which has helped to re-elect him in 
other years, seems to have lost its savor 
for many of those "peckerwoods" in North 
Florida who once hung on his words and 
cheered him to the rafters when he spoke. 

President Truman hardly will mourn the 
passing of old "Black Salt." The President 
has a long memory and he can't forget what 
happened at the Philadelphia convention 
in 1948, when Pepper came out as a candidate 
against Truman. Fact is, as anybody in pol- 
itics knows, factional hatred is much 
greater than party hatred. The most bitter 
enemies in Washington are fellow=-Democrats 
(or fellow-Republicans). Just why this 
should be true would make an interesting 
essay. But whether it can ever be explained 





or not, it is true. Pepper won't get any 
Truman support, although he is a loyal 
Truman man and probably has voted more for 


pet Truman measures than Smathers ever 
will. 


DON'T let anybody kid you about how the 
Administration feels concerning the re- 
sults of the McCarthy barrages against Owen 
Lattimore, et al. Although McCarthy may 
not be able to prove a thing, the Demo- 
cratic politicos feel the heat from the 
hinterlands. Their mail is running over- 
whelmingly in favor of more investigations. 

As the pressure grows, you can expect 
more violent reactions from the White 
House. President Truman's crack that Mc- 
Carthy was serving the Kremlin was quickly 
answered by the Republicans. One of them 
came back fast: “*If anybody knows who is 
helping the Kremlin, it should be Harry. 
Lord knows he has helped ‘Old Joe’ enough 
to be an expert judge." 

Politicians are sensitive souls, when it 
comes to votes. Many Democrats--witness 
Senator Lister Hill's activities on the Ap- 
propriations Committee--who are up for 
re-election are trying to buddy up with 
those against the Department of State. 
Senator Tydings, up for another election 
in Maryland, was amazed at the reaction 
when he started out the investigation show- 
ing antagonism to McCarthy. He cooled off 
fast and now would like to be considered 
more or less hostile to the Department of 
State, although he needs Truman support in 
his forthcoming campaign. 


DON'T underestimate the power of the Sen- 
ators--Taft, Donnell, Millikin, Bridges, 
etc.--accused by Walter Lippman of being 
*"isolationists" who have regained control 
of the Republican Party. 

The fact is, Senators opposed to the Tru- 
man-Acheson foreign policy include impor- 
tant Democrats as well as the bulk of the 
Republicans. Senator Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.) 
is dead set against the various moves in 
foreign policy made since 1945 by President 
Truman and his successive Secretaries of 
State. So is Senator Walter F. George (D.- 
Ga.), Taft's counterpart on the Democratic 
front. 

Mr. Acheson's belated recognition that 
America can't trust Russia--a fact recog- 
nized by many Senators four and five years 
ago and plainly put in the record by them-- 
and his inauguration of "total diplomacy’ 
comes too late to save him. It has been 








said on good authority that Clark Cliffora 
and Chief Justice Fred Vinson flew to Key 
West, Fla., to see the President, to discuss 
@ successor to Acheson. Despite the Presi- 
dent's brave defense of his Secretary of 
State, Truman has considered Acheson a 
"dead duck" since the Secretary's famous 
statement on Alger Hiss. 

Chief Justice Vinson is most likely to be 
the next Secretary of State. If he accepts 
the post, it will be a tip-off that Mr. Tru- 
man is seriously considering not running 
in 1952. As things stand today, the Presi- 
dent is in a position either to renominate 
himself or to dictate his successor. The 
odds are good that Vinson will step down 
from the Supreme Court to lend whatever 
prestige he enjoys to the Dept. of State. 


CONGRESSMEN (mostly members of the so- 
called "economy" school) who want to defeat 
"Federal aid" proposals believe they have 
found a way to slam the door. 

They have concluded, on the basis of ex- 
perience with the Federal aid-to-education 
measure, that one sure-fire way to snafu 
such legislation is to inject a religious 
angle. The Federal aid-to-education meas- 
ure, which sailed through the Senate last 
year, is stymied in the House Committee on 
Education and Labor because the Catholics 
and Protestants have tangled on whether or 
not Federal aid should be extended to pa- 
rochial schools. Members of the committee 
who were opposed to federal aid, for any 
schools, exercised the balance of power. 
When it looked like one bill might emerge, 
these members would switch to the Protes- 
tant side. When it looked like another 
bill might emerge, they switched to the 
Catholic side. Result: No bill will be re- 
ported out. 


THE House Select Committee to Investigate 
Lobbying Activities, pursuing its scholar- 
ly approach, is staying on the inside or 
back pages of most newspapers. 

Most businessmen weren't surprised to 
learn that Professor Hadley Cantril, direc- 
tor of Public Opinion Research at Princeton 
University, has learned what rank-and-file 
citizens with commonsense long have known 
--the average American is almost abysmally 
ignorant of the various terms thrown around 
by his leaders in various fields. 

Mr. Cantril declared that when farm lob- 
byists were demanding subsidies in 1943, 
his research proved that only 14% of the 
farmers knew what a subsidy was. 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 


by the Editors 





HOUSING Supply of single-family dwell- 
ings has caught up with demand 
in two-thirds of the 470 cities recently 
checked by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. Only exception found is in 
lowest cost brackets--within the last year 
about half of all new construction has been 
channelled into the $8,000-or-less home 
field. . . . Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
guesstimating a current deficit of 1.5 mil- 
lion units, finds this winter's activity 
the most spectacular in home building his- 
tory, looks for the current million-a-year 
construction rate to continue indefinite- 
ly. Meantime, the government's stake in 
hearth and home is swelling, with FHA of- 
cials looking for volume of government- 
financed building to hit an incredible 
$13.5 billion by end of next year. 

FUEL Natural gas reserves hit another 
high last year, the total of new dis- 
coveries and revisions of existing reserves 
more than doubling production. Stepped up 
tempo of expansion is anticipated for 1950, 
with big-time pipeline projects amounting 
to hundreds of millions of dollars being 
given the go-ahead signal. Petroleum fuel 
oils will be hit hard by this natural gas 
rampage, and coal will also suffer under 
its competitive impact. 


PURCHASING Brisk pick-up in business fol- 
lowing the coal settlement has 
had little effect on buying policy, says the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents 
~-74% of its members report a hand-to-mouth 
to 60 days practice. Industrial material 
inventories were almost static last month, 
while turnover rates were said to be satis-=- 
factory. General firmness in prices pre- 
vails, with the trend moderately up. 





AUTOMOTIVE All-time highs for new car 
registrations in January and 
February are revealed by R. L. Polk & Co., 
industry statisticians. They add that 
first-quarter registrations are likely to 
pass the total for the comparable period 
last year, despite Strikes and other pro- 
duction delays. General Motors, for exam- 


ple, is turning cars out at a rate almost 
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60% higher than in 1949. Meantime, install- 
ment buying of automobiles has already 
passed the pre-war average of 60%. Last year 
the figure was only 40%. Volume of auto 
finance company receivables is such that 
Some firms will probably have to secure new 
money to handle the business. 

METALS Continued high operating rates 
are scored by steel producers as 
they strive to overcome shortages stemming 
from the coal strike. Booked well into the 
coming months, they expect peak output 
through mid-summer. .. . Paced by strong 
consumer demand, copper output has been 
lagging behind consumption, necessitating 
imports to fill the gap. Construction, au- 
tomotive, and appliance industries are the 
big factors in this situation. 

AVIATION Turbo=prop engines capable of 
boosting airline cruising 
speeds up to 400 miles per hour might be 
next on the agenda, according to engineers. 
While commercial application of the 500- 
mile-an-hour turbine jet plane remains in 
the nebulous future, the turbine propellor 
type seems the next logical step--its op- 
erating characteristics "are not far dif- 
ferent from those of present craft." ... 
Overnight air delivery available at near- 
rail express costs: a new low-cost level 
for air freight shipments was set by one 
ambitious forwarder, who cut rates down to 
a@ point comparable to rail express. While 
his rates are lower than scheduled airline 
rates, he still ships by scheduled liners-- 
use of the same consolidation principle as 
surface car-loading firms makes this ac- 
tion possible. 


TRAFFIC Grant of a 10% boost in Railway 


Express rates may prove a busi- 
ness boon to the nation's freight forward- 
ers, with many shippers now turning to their 
lower-cost service. Another business 
building factor, say forwarders, is the 
overcrowding of post-office facilities, 
with consequent uncertainty in delivery 
dates. All in all, they hope and look for 
an "exodus" from parcel post and express to 
consolidation, by rail, truck, or air. 








MARKSMAN MASON 


Nash’s cigar-chomping president is aiming 
a second blast toward the low-price market 


THREE YEARS AGO, the $1,000 car be- 
came for Detroit automen what the 
nickel cigar once was for Woodrow 
Wilson’s Veep T. R. Marshall—“what 
this country really needs.” It took both 
Ford and Chevrolet millions of dollars 
and several experimental cars to change 
their minds. Chrysler mocked up no 
wooden cars for the rubbish heap, but 
it, too, put in plenty of high-priced tal- 
ent time pondering a junior jalopy be- 
fore deciding to stand pat on the stand- 
ard size. 

For the independents the offsize auto 
hasn’t been so easy to dismiss. Inching 
toward a combined 50% of the new car 
market, Ford, Chevvy and Plymouth 
have been tightening the squeeze: for 
some of their competitors, a car go- 
ing the low-priced field one lower 
might be the only ultimate answer. 
Kaiser-Frazer, queasy about the sliding 
market, put the bite on RFC for a big 
loan and came up with a $1,200 two- 
door sedan for June production. Its fin- 
tailed yellow model arrived in New 
York a month after George Mason’s 
$1,000 job. 


Bulky, puckish Mason 

always seems in a hurry to get some- 
where else. Nevertheless, years of duck 
hunting and fishing have left him with 
a long-range patience that is well dis- 
guised by his darting blue eyes and 
quick-tumbling talk. Since he merged 


his Kelvinator corporation with Charles 
Nash’s rich but idle auto plant in 1937, 
he has needed plenty of this patience 
to convert Nash cash into Nash cus- 
tomers. Homo Ameéricanus makes much 
of the annual scrutiny of new models— 
but he is apt to have a 3-track mind 
(GM, Ford, Chrysler) when dotted- 
line time arrives. Plenty of good car 
designers have broken their hearts and 
pocketbooks trying to change this; 
many more undoubtedly will. 

So far, Mason isn’t one of them, per- 
haps because he’s unusually well-sea- 
soned—even for an auto executive. As 
a North Dakota kid, he worked in 
garages without pay, raced and sold 
motorcycles. As a student at Michigan’s 
school of engineering, he ran a car dis- 
tributorship in Valley City (N. D.). Be- 
fore dropping his roots in refrigeration 
(first Copeland, then Kelvinator) he 
worked in a New York bank and for 
Dodge, Studebaker, and Chrysler. It 
was Walter Chrysler himself who first 
put Mason on the auto assembly lines, 
in the days of the old Maxwell Corp. 
When Chrysler Corp. was formed, 
Mason became works manager, super- 
vised production of the first Chrysler. 
Although he made his name rebuilding 
Kelvinator, motorcars were Mason's 


first love, and when Charles Nash 
turned up with his offer of a $59,- 
000,000 Nash-Kelvinator marriage, he 
jumped in with both feet. 


For the biggest possible bag, Mason 
early aimed his merchandising buck- 
shot where the ducks fly lowest and 
thickest—in the broad reaches of the 
mass market. After four years and 
$7,500,000 worth of designing and en- 
gineering, he came up with the Nash 
“600,” 500 pounds lighter in weight 
than previous models and almost a third 
lighter on fuel consumption. Mason’s 
kunting instincts were sound, and the 
ducks began to fall. By 1941, only 
Studebaker stood between Nash and 
the Big Three. 

Pearl Harbor brought him in from 
the duck blind in a hurry, and the war 
years found him building helicopters, 
among a host of other items for gov- 
ernment issue. When he got back to 
the auto firing line the ducks were 
strictly of the sitting variety—every- 
body, including George Mason, got a 
full bag. 

Even in the early post-war years, 
Mason split his line between a heavyish 
quality car and a lighter line that nosed 
downward nearer the mass market. As 
the high-speed sellers’ excursion showed 
signs of braking down to cruising 
speed, Mason plunged heavily on mod- 
ernization ($27 million) and _ tooling 
($17 million). His 1949 models, 
brought out late in *48, gave a cloud- 
hung ride which one consumer's —_ 
zine incredibly called “too soft.” The 
names—Statesman and Ambassador— 
were new, as were the tear-drop styling 
and the unitized frame and body a 
shell” construction: engine dependabil- 
ity remained old Nash. The ducks be- 
came fewer and the sitting ducks al- 
most non-existent, but Mason’s marks- 


manship held up: Nash’s share of the 








Costs would be kept down 





FIRST BARREL in Nash drive on the mass auto market 
was this experimental model of a proposed $1,000 car. 


by using an imported 4- 
cylinder engine, same grille die for front and rear. 


International 


SECOND BARREL is new low-priced “Rambler” line, 
to sell with radio, heater, etc., below Ford-Plymouth- 
Chevrolet price range. Costs are kept low by use of tested 
Nash “600” engine. Track top is innovation. 











— 
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1948 market was 3.0%, compared with 
1941's 2.1%. 


To keep in step, 

Mason kept his shotgun pumping with- 
out an appreciable pause for year-end 
conversion. Using 1949 dies for his 
1950 line, he saved perhaps $16,000,- 
000 in retooling costs, came out with an 
early price reduction announcement. 
The bugshell design, events proved, 
was good enough for a second year's 
run: 49 sales and production set rec- 
ords. Having finished 1948 in 13th 
lace among carmakers, Nash edged to 
a bare 11th last year, ending up bump- 
er-to-bumper behind Hudson. Over the 
long haul, however, Mason may have 
more to fear from Studebaker, which 
has just stripped down its Champion 
line into the $1,300-1,600 range of the 
Big Three. 

This year, Mason feels, is the one 
that will tell the story. But competition, 
for him, is “only tough for those who 
are down.” With two potent a in 
his double-barrelled shotgun, he is 
starting 1950 with a couple of bangs. 
The first, in January, was his N.X.I. 
two-seater bantam, packing a European- 
made engine and designed for the 
$1,000 market, if any (unless and until 
his researchers can show him a market 
for 100,000 “international” cars, Ma- 
son’s word on NXI will be nix). 


The second barrel 

was just touched off on the 14th of this 
month: the Nash Rambler, already in 
volume production in Kenosha, Wis. 
Like Kaiser’s still-unnamed small car 
(which, however, is not yet on the 
lines), Rambler is built on a 100-inch 
wheelbase, about a foot shorter than 
the Big Three. But unlike Kaiser’s baby, 
Mason's new offering is not a stripped 
car aimed at the usual buyer of year- 
old Fords and Chevvies; in his own 
word, the Rambler is “loaded.” Its en- 
gine is the old “600” power plant yield- 
ing, for the 2,500-pound Rambler, 30- 
35 miles per gallon and 82 horsepower. 
Deep-springing, he expects, will give 
much of the feel of big car riding. It 
looks more like a metamorphosed Nash 
than a combination of sure-fire body 
twists imitated from Buick, Cadillac, or 
Studebaker. Use of the tested engine 
retains dependability, subtracts tooling 
costs from the price calculations. Mason 
can throw in radio, heater, etc., still 
np into the Big Three’s hunting terri- 
tory below its own price level. 

It is characteristic of Mason's 
shrewdness that his first offering in the 
newer, smaller line should be a con- 
vertible (both Kaiser and Hudson 
started to lower their sights with “safe- 
selling” sedans). The new softtop may 
well develop a unique sales appeal on 
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its own. Beam-type rails extending from 
windshield header to rear deck form a 
trackway for the power-driven top, 
keep some of the rattle-free snugness 
of a closed car. Inside, a dash panel 
blister mounts a one-dial instrument 
panel and the gear shift lever (Ram- 
bler will ramble with conventional 
clutch pedal starting). As a provocative 
“custom” touch, the front seat back is 
divided off-center as if it were designed 


to carry three passengers, which it is. 

The convertible is to be the first, but 
not the only pellet in Mason’s second 
cartridge, aimed smack dab into the 
Big Three’s market preserve. A station 
wagon will follow in a month (up to 
now Mason has marketed neither sta- 
tion wagon nor convertible) with a 
coupe and sedans later. By that time 
Mason will have a fair idea whether 
his Rambler is going anywhere. 


ON THE INSIDE TRACK 


Aldens is not the biggest name in 
mail order, but it’s coming up fast 


BETTING THE NAGS is child’s play to the 
executives of Aldens, the Chicago mail 
order company. Twice a year these 
master gamblers wager millions of dol- 
lars in merchandise on the unpredict- 
able caprice of female fancy, the vaga- 
ries of government gobbledegook, and 
the whimsies of the weather. For chips, 
Aldens uses the pages of its catalogue— 
the current 617-page Spring & Summer 
edition has to sell $35,000,000 in mer- 
chandise. Except for its first 1921 cat- 
alogue, which contained an unhappy 
breed of “dogs” (mail order parlance 
for unprofitable items,) the wheel of 
fortune has paid off handsomely for the 
61-year-old Chicago Mail Order Co., 
re-christened “Aldens” in 1946. 

Every time a new catalogue is issued 
Aldens, in a manner of speaking, par- 
leys its bet. In addition to divining in 
March what will profitably sell in Octo- 


ber, it also takes a Brodie on the number 


of catalogues sent out to customers. At 
a publication cost of $1.36, and a pos- 
sible mailing list in the millions, Aldens 
could get into an awful lot of Dutch by 
mailing out too many catalogues—or 
mailing them to the wrong people. At 
$1.86 a clip, it wouldn’t take wayward 
silent salesmen long to whittle down its 
normally robust ($1% million) profit. 
Every ounce of Aldens merchandis- 
ing acumen, managerial genius, and 
promotional ability is concentrated in 
the preparation and production of its 
catalogue. Bucking the terrific competi- 
tion of Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward, and Spiegels, it can ill afford to 
pull too many boners with its master 
ee The very. size of its cata- 
ogue reflects the sharp thinking that 
goes into every page of its contents. A 
neat 6% by 9% inches, it’s sized to make 
an unstable foundation for piling 10 by 
13 inch competitors’ catalogues on top 
of it. Result: in any neat pile, the color- 
ful cover of small-sized Aldens’ cata- 
logue beams ‘up at the prospective cus- 
tomer, “window shopper,” or casual 
observer. Thus—by remote control— 
Aldens succeeds in getting its foot in 
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$35,000,000 PIP: Spring catalogue 


the door while competitive feet are still 
impatiently tapping. 


Once “in,” 

the boys on Chicago’s South Paulina 
Street strain to see to it that, page for 
page, their brain child offers as good 
or better an assortment of merchandise 
and prices as their rivals. To make sure, 
they photographically blow up pages 
of competing catalogues, compare 
“spread,” copy, and prices with their 
own. Where their tags are out of line, 
the review board tightens its collective 
belt, proceed to cut the company’s av- 
erage markup of 38% down to where 
the price of the item in question favor- 
ably compares with that of the opposi- 
tion. Breakage, defective goods, etc., 
ultimately reduce this 38% to some- 
where around 31%. 

Small as their markup is in compari- 
son with bigger houses, it would still 
net the company a tidy profit if it 
weren't for the fact that fashion goods 
account for 55% to 60% of Aldens sales 
—and women’s fashions make for no- 
toriously risky business. The plaintive 
wail of a few “dogs” in this front sec- 
tion of their catalogue can send profits 





tumbling. Because of this, Aldens con- 
centrates some of its sharpest brains on 
the selection of styles and fabric de- 
signs. Only after a design has been 
checked, re-checked and double- 
checked with top-notch stylists in New 
York and at the mill (for technical 
printing difficulties) does the company 
decide to feature it. 


Specialty shops 

springing up all over the country are 
putting a decided crimp in mail order 
fashions. Operating with a small inven- 
tory, these shops are in a position to 
exploit sudden changes in styles, there- 
by putting mail order customers in an 
unreceptive frame of mind toward 
those designed months previously. Be- 
cause of this, Sears, which for years led 
off all its catalogues with women’s 
fashions, has of late been de-accenting 
this once lucrative business, now fea- 
tures children’s clothes in the front of 
the book. Aldens is also toying with 
the idea of shifting its promotional 
spotlight to more stable lines. Currently 
it's carrying 66% soft goods and 34% 
hard goods—as against Sears’ 42% and 
58%. Come fall, profit-constant hardware 
items will be added to the 25,000-item 
line, already bolstered with household 
furnishings and men’s wear—including 
shoes, of which Aldens sells more, pro- 
portionately, than any of its rivals. 

But in order to sell its new line of 
hardware, Aldens must get its Fall 
& Winter catalogue (now in prepara- 
tion) into the hands of people who will 
buy the company’s hammers and saws, 
and not just “look.” Last year there 
were 2,800,000 customers on their 
books. Should catalogues be sent to all 
of them? Half? To those who spent $10 
or more? Or should they be sent only 
to those who bought winter goods in 
December, and not swimming suits in 
May? The question is: just how does 
the company go about deciding who 
will receive this nice, new $1.36 


gratuity? 


It’s not solved with mirrors 
but with a bit of double-talk called the 
“recency-frequency-monetary record.” 
Mail order customers are grouped into 
ten descending classifications depend- 
ing upon the recency of their last pur- 
chase, the frequency of their orders, 
and the monetary value of the mer- 
chandise bought. By a nifty juggle of 
net markup, overhead, salaries, prob- 
able sales from each group, profit mar- 
gin, and the cost of the catalogue, 
Aldens decides which groups (for this 
articular catalogue) should receive the 
k in order to give the company an 
even chance at making a profit. Be- 
cause each succeeding group is succes- 
sively larger than the previous (more 
people buy $10 worth than $50), send- 


ing the big catalogue to an additional 
group might be too risky. For them, 
smaller, less expensive special cata- 
logues will be sent throughout the 
year. Other groups further down on the 
list will receive only flyers announc- 
ing periodic sales. The distribution of 
all publications, however, is a carefully 
calculated operation based on the re- 
cency-frequency-monetary record. 


The word “profit” 

is copiously strewn throughout the 
many guidebooks issued for executives, 
supervisors, and the rank and file by 
the industrial relations department. To 
keep the execs aware of the basic pur- 
pose in working for the company they 
are referred to as the “Bottom Line 
Club”—meaning the last line of the an- 
nual report, titled “Net Profit.” The 


reputation of the little company, started 
in 1889 by Samuel Rosenthal, is stead. 
ily growing—in Chicago and through. 
out the nation. A fairly substantial 
stream of Montgomery Ward ex-em- 
ployees moves toward South Paulina 
Street. Executives, many of them al- 
umni of Sewell Avery’s totalitarian en- 
terprise, seldom question a prospective 
employee as to his reasons for leaving 
Ward's. But if he comes from Sears, 
they will (a generous profit-sharing 
plan bolsters Sears loyalty). 
Indicative of Aldens’ sharp nose for 
first-guessing future marketing trends, 
many Chicago merchants, on the fence 
as to whether they should stock inven- 
tory or sell what th 
instead of economists for their prognos- 
tications. “You guys,” they say, “have 
the inside track. 


“WALL STREET”: the general public doesn’t know beans 


BEAR-AND-BULL 
SESSION 
As A LARGE agency specializing in 
financial advertising and publicity, Al- 
bert Frank-Guenther Law naturally has 
a paternal interest in helping Wall 
Street get ahead. Trouble is, the finan- 
cial district seems reluctant to give up 
its aura of dignified mystery, is some- 
times restricted by law to the “tomb- 
stone” ad: a box with a name lying in 
it. For two years the agency's Gilbert 
Busch found a cold reception to his 
idea of a television program to “sell” 
Wall Street to Main Street. Until recent- 
ly the investment people were not even 
using radio to promote their wares. 
Working on his own hook, Busch 
found no sponsor but persisted in his 
private opinion that the Street desper- 
ately needed a selling job done for it. 
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Last month his show finally got on the 
air. Station WPIX agreed to run it as & 
sustainer, hoping that some financial 
house would eventually come along to 
pick up the tab. The half-hour prograt 
“Wall Street” now has a weekly 

ule, 7:30 p.m. Thursdays. 

The show is a half-hour, ad lib, 
Busch-moderated bull session on vari 
ous phases of the securities business. 
One evening last month it fea 
Curb Exchange president Francis A. 
Truslow and Bankin Magazine editor 
William R. Kuhns, who discussed the 
financing problems of small busines 
man Irving Samuels, a tile-board mat- 
ufacturer. A fifth participant, Miss 
Elaine Starr, represented the ge 
public, ably demonstrated that the gen 
eral public doesn’t know beans about 
Wall Street. 

During the discussion it developed 
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that if Samuels really wants to get capi- 
tal from the investment houses, he had 
better go home and cook up a pretty 
sensational idea—something like Minute 
Maid frozen orange juice, which un- 
corked Bing Crosby for 20,000 shares 
at 10¢ (now $9.50 a share). If he just 
wants to make a little more tile board, 
his best bet is to find a wealthy friend 
or float a bank loan. Truslow empha- 
sized that there are individuals in Wall 
Street who are “terribly interested” in 
investing money in growing enterprises, 
but, he cautioned, there is plenty of 
competition to see which business en- 
terprise gets the money. One further 
itm Truslow wanted to set straight: 
The stock exchanges have nothing to do 
with furnishing new capital to business. 
They are merely trading places for 
stock that is already in the hands of 
the investors. 

Program put over one point well: 
getting investment capital requires more 
than a mere trip to Wall Street to fill 
out some forms. If you want to use 
someone else’s money, you must show 
your idea is safer and/or potentially 
more profitable than that of the next 
fellow. 


TUBULAR VISION 


Twenty years ago Allen Du Mont, an 
memployed engineer, predicted the 
cathode ray tube would be the making 


of television, and put his money where 
his mouth was. To devise a model suit- 
ible for mass production, he borrowed 
om his life insurance, mortgaged his 
home, sunk $50,000 and two years into 
research. 

Last month in Clifton, N. J., Du 
Mont cut the ribbon for a $2,500,000 
plant big enough to turn out a cool 


DUMONT (¢ RIGHT) AND 19-INCHER: 
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million cathode-ray “bottles” a year. As 
godfather of TV, history’s fastest-mush- 
roomed industry, Du Mont in 1950 
has more listeners for his predictions. 

“Last year,” he said evenly, “I thought 
color television was ten years away. 
Now I think it’s only nine years off.” 

Most of Du Mont’s prophesies have 
been made without any such verbal 
embroidery. In 1946, when RCA, Phil- 
co, and the upstart Admiral Corp. pro- 
liferated 7-inch and 10-inch TV re- 
ceivers, Du Mont quietly kept his lines 
to a 12-inch minimum tube size. Today, 
with his rivals scrambling to convert to 
12s and 16s, soothsayer Du Mont is 
devoting half his production to metal- 
sided, 19-inch tubes, has a 30-inch size 
in the works and a 4 x 5 foot, direct- 
view tube in the back of his mind. 

Twenty percent of all TV tubes come 
from his new Clifton plant, whose open- 
ing marks Du Mont’s unannounced 
switch from class to mass production. 
Surprising reception of Du Mont’s top- 
quality, top-price sets in the lower- 
income market has boosted the Jersey 
firm from a “custom” producer incor- 
porating last-minute research gimmicks 
into a big-output assembly line. Soon, 
think the Doctor’s henchmen, model 
changes will be made only at six-month 
intervals, taking full advantage of mass 
economies to slenderize the price and 
fatten the market. 

Only 40% of the tubes made at Clif- 
ton will find their way into Du Mont 
sets (produced in the world’s biggest 
set assembly plant in nearby Paterson). 
The rest are sold to Zenith, Philco, 
Emerson, GE, and other set makers. 
They get the same tubes Du Mont uses 
in his own receivers—except that many 
of them order tubes made from grey- 


international 
the dream screen is 4 feet by 5 
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tinted glass blanks, which are then 
trade-boosted as “Polarized,” “Day- 
light,” “Black,” etc. With characteristic 
independence, Du Mont refuses to use 
any “black and blue” screens for his 
own sets. He’s got a new wrinkle he 
thinks more important in the long run 
—rectangular tubes that permit a more 
compact set chassis: present tubes are 
mostly conical, which explains the “pot 
boiler” shape of the average screen. 

As a group, TV makers are whipping 
out close to 100,000 sets a week (cabi- 
nets rather than electronic insides are 
the bottleneck), look for a 5-million set 
production year. Du Mont and Com- 
pany will probably turn out about 400,- 
000 of these, aimed at the bigger-screen 
audience which, profit-per-unitwise, is 
the cream of the market. 


HOFFMAN OF ECA: 
After two years, a real milestone 


RESOLVED 


SOME OF THE two-score American and 
international correspondents at the 
March 22 meeting in New York’s swank 
Ritz-Carlton pricked up their ears. 
Foreign businessmen were finally speak- 
ing their piece, after two years of aid 


and innumerable suggestions and ex- 
hortations by indefatigable ECA ad- 
ministrator Paul G. Hoffman. 

After a thirty-year fight to expand 
world trade and break down trade bar- 


riers, the International Chamber of 
Commerce, led by president Philip D. 
Reed, had achieved a tour de force—a 
resolution adopted by businessmen 
from eight Marshall Plan countries 
(Belgium, Denmark, France, French 
Africa, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom) urging their govern- 
ments to establish a European Pay- 
ments Union, to abolish all quotas in 
inter-European trade. 

Pleased as punch, chairman C. D. 
Jackson (Fortune publisher) bubbled: 
“This is a real milestone. It marks the 
first time that businessmen of other 
nations were willing to stand up and 
be counted.” 

Taking the bit in their teeth, the 
European businessmen went even fur- 
ther, called upon their governments for 
“stern retrenchment in swollen govern- 





ment expenditure,” also cautioned that 
these measures will be futile unless the 
U.S. “is prepared to accept imports on 
the basis of fair competition.” 

The last item started the question 
ball rolling on the tariff problem, fu- 
ture U.S. cooperation, the ICC’s stand. 
Reed made it plain that his organiza- 
tion felt tariff is a minor obstacle in 
the movement of trade. Simplification 
of customs procedure was the impor- 
tant thing, and they intended to call 
upon Congress to do something about 
it this session. 

Reaction of one foreign newsman, a 
bearded Dane: “Very nice words, but 
why is New York trying to prevent the 
import of frozen fish from Denmark?” 

Reed passed this buck to Jackson, 
who agreed that the Dane had touched 
upon a basic American dilemma. A 
larger volume of imports by the U.S. 
was essential, he said, perhaps $300- 
500 million. Someone was bound to get 
hurt in the process, but the economy 
as a whole could stand the gaff. He 
agreed with Reed: revision of our tor- 
tuous customs procedure would go a 
long way toward opening up American 
markets. “Don’t know about your fish, 
though,” he told the unmollified Dane. 

One American newspaperman then 
brought up the question of Point IV 
and the attendant hulabaloo that 
seemed to have raised false hopes and 
caused confusion abroad. Said Jack- 
son: “I don’t blame anybody on either 
side of the Atlantic for being confused.” 

Next day ICC followed up its attack 
on the other side of the Atlantic, with 
chairman H. J. Heinz II declaring that 
Western Europe can become an eco- 
nomic union—but that it can never be 
a self-sufficient one. Backed by the 
businessmen of the original eight coun- 
tries, plus Sweden and Italy, he sub- 
mitted detailed recommendations for 
achieving economic union to the Coun- 
cil of Europe meeting in Strasbourg. 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


IT was AMAZINGLY like a kindergarten, 
with 300 grown-up schoolteachers as 
the wide-eyed pupils. Chicopee, Mass., 
had declared a school holiday, and the 
800 teachers reached the Spalding plant 
in buses by 8:30 in the morning. 
Their day-long “class” was begun in 
the recreation room by sharp-jawed, 
grinning President Charley Robbins. 
The important thing in industry, he 
told the teachers, was close co-operation 
between management and labor. More 
seriously, his rimless glasses resting on 
a corkscrew nose, John Morin of AFL 
Local 18518 elaborated the lesson. “It 
is not easy to develop a satisfactory 
program—there are no cut-and-dried 
systems that can be applied. We at 
Spalding . . . maintain that after all 


\ ie 
B-I-E DAY AT SPALDING: a fairy tale is a fairy tale 


costs and taxes have been paid, there 
must remain a profit if free enterprise 
is to continue. Then we have the work- 
er—he wants to be part of the team, not 
merely a number on the payroll. He 
wants to understand the overall aims 
and purpose of the company so that he 
may do his part well.” 

From overall aims the big class was 
whisked to overalled activities. In small 
groups they peered at the girls painting 
colored dots on golf balls, tried to fol- 
low a T-shirted machinist tooling out 
a die for a golfing iron, watched an 
intent young man in levis testing fresh- 
ly planed skis with clamps and scales. 
For many from factory-town Chicopee 
(pop. 41,000), it was their first look at 
an assembly line. For many, too, it was 
clear that the sight of workers putting 
their machines through easy, unhurried 
paces was creating a new mental pic- 
ture. At luncheon in the company cafe- 
teria, some of them described their old 
picture—of inhuman, forced-draft labor 
under foul conditions—with the sur- 
prised air of children discovering that 
a fairy tale is a fairy tale. 


School Superintendent John Fitzpat- 
rick put the finishing touch to Massa- 
chusetts’ first “B-I-E” day (the idea of 
Business-Industry-Education days was 
born at Michigan State College, tested 
in 150 Midwest towns). “This isn’t the 
end of B-I-E in Chicopee—this is the 
beginning!” enthused the clear-eyed 
educator. The executives of A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros. were invited, he went on, 
to visit the teaching fraternity at work 
on the schoolroom “assembly line,” help 
decide “What does business and indus- 
try expect of education?” as well as 
“What does education expect of busi- 
ness and industry?” 


Most of his scholarly listeners already 
had half an answer to both. 
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PATTERN OF 
LITTLE FEET 


POPULATION pattern of the below-18 
age brackets is due for a sharp shift by 
1960, according to the Department of 
Commerce’s Field Service Bulletin. In 
ten years there will be: 
4,000,000 fewer children under 5; 
1,500,000 fewer between 5 and 9; 
5,000,000 more between 10 and 14; 
3,000,000 more between 15 and 19. 
Net gain for the country at large: 
2,500,000 minors, a significant item for 
businessmen. 


TRANSPORTATION 
BY TAXATION 


GOVERNMENT subsidies to air, highway 
and water carriers haven’t bothered too 
many people so far—except for the un- 
subsidized, closely regulated railroads. 
Last week Westinghouse Electric, 
whose freight bill runs around $40 mil- 
lion a year, announced its intention to 
“rn right the wrong done the country’s 
high iron men. In future, said Tralfic 
VP Andrew Phelps, Westinghouse will 
favor rail over truck shipping “wherever 
rates and services are comparable.” 

Firstly, declared he, the U.S. pro- 
vides highways for long-haul truckers 
“without charging adequate fees” and 
“without adequate policing of overload 
violations.” 

Secondly, truckers can “pick and 
choose” their shipments, do not pro- 
vide true common carrier service 4 
rails do. 

“The choice,” Phelps pointed out, 
“lies between a se AE indispens- 
able, all-around rail service and a highly 
restricted and specialized truck service 
which can ruin but not replace 
service.” 

(In 1948, 22% of total railroad rev- 
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enue was charged to track ownership 
and maintenance; analogous payments 
by 1,605 intercity truckers reporting to 
ICC amounted to 3.2% of their freight 
revenue. ) 


STATELY HALLS 

“Losu!” gurgled K. J. “Jock” Gibb, 
Scottish representative for Anglo-Amer- 
ican Oil Co. In the room where he 
heard lectures, hunt balls were once 
held. In the room where he sipped his 
off-duty gin and orange, covered by the 
longest and highest thatch roof in no- 
longer-Merry England, Lord North's 
granddaughter kept her fine carriages. 

The fine old estate, renamed “Esso 
House,” is well calculated to evoke oohs 
and ahs and loshes from Gibb and his 
training-course colleagues. Its country 
setting (Berkshire, 30 miles from Ox- 
ford) permits of punting on the 
Thames, bowling on the lawns, or 
simply lounging in the lounge—all of 
which increases the effectiveness of de- 
velopment classes for developing execu- 
tives. 

Purchase of the complete estate 
(called Manor of Milton when estab- 
lished in the tenth century) avoided 
the red tape and delay of getting new- 
construction material and labor from 
Britain’s Labor government. And inci- 
dentally, it helped some harassed mem- 
ber of the landed gentry to become 
comfortably unlanded in the face of 
mounting taxes and decreasing personal 
income. 

Other British corporations find it 
both atmospheric and practical to use 
country places as training and research 
centers instead of building from 


scratch. British Aluminum’s Chalfont . 


Park researchery (Gerrard’s Cross, 
Bucks) was designed by General 
Charles Churchill in 1755, boasts 34 
acres, 50 rooms, stables, garages and 
orangery. British Iron and Steel Re- 
search's newest laboratory is historic 
Sketty Hall, built in 1757 by Mansel 
Mansel, descendant of one of Crom- 
well’s generals. Fulmer Research Insti- 
tute (English counterpart of the Mel- 
lon Institute) has taken over a rosy- 
porched manor at Stoke Poges, in 
whose churchyard Gray wrote, and 
tourists recite, the “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.” Less grand (15 acres) is 
Bordesley Hall, near Birmingham, now 
used for cast iron research. 

For industrial concerns, moving into 
a stately manor hall is not as simple as 
week-ending in the country. Local au- 
thorities have first to be convinced that 
research doesn’t mean an endless stream 
of lorries and smoke. Drainage facilities 
usually require enlarging, as do elec- 
ticity and gas intakes. Yet the thera- 
peutic effects of country life remain 
a potent as ever: Anglo-American’s 
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“estate manager” Lumley Hughes says 
colds at Esso House are virtually un- 
known—a veritable miracle in drizzly 
Berks. 

Even in the opulent, construction- 
crazy U.S., income taxes have squeezed 
many a lordly manor from private pro- 
prietorship. Most, like the Wheeling, 
W. Va., Oglebay estate, become com- 
munity centers; some, like Long _Is- 


land’s Otto Kahn (Great Neck) and 
Clarence Mackay (Roslyn) layouts, 
have been taken over by the military 
or merchant marine. A few, including 
the Farrell estate in Connecticut (now 
Remington Rand headquarters), and 
the ex-Woolworth seat on Long Island 
(now Reynolds Metals’ research cen- 
ter), use their bucolic surroundings to 
ease industrialism’s urban frenzy. 


Big business buys their stately homes while landed gentry scrounge. 





GOLDEN FIFTIETH 


THE STATED AIM of the new school was 
“to elevate the whole of business edu- 
cation to the level of a science.” It is 
debatable whether the aim was ever 
quite fulfilled, but New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance grew steadily in size and 
public esteem. Last month it had a cele- 
bration. Fifty of the country’s topmost 
business leaders,* plus 1,500 other fig- 
ures of great and small reputation, 
gathered in white-tied array at the Wal- 
dorf to mark the school’s Golden Fif- 
tieth. The University in turn honored 
the Fifty by conferring on them a tail- 
or-made degree: Anniversary Honorary 
Doctor of Commercial Science. 

The School of Commerce is just one 
of the several component parts of swol- 
len (40,000 registrations), urban New 
York University. But of all its numerous 
liberal-arts, graduate, and professional 
schools, Commerce is the one that most 
young New York career seekers think 
of when they ask each other, “Are you 
taking any courses at NYU these days?” 
Budding brokers can be found there of 
an evening taking courses in Invest- 
ment Banking or Analysis of Public 
Utility Securities. Junior employees of 
advertising firms devote a couple of 
evenings a week to Evaluation of 
Media, Layout and Visualization, or 
any one of a score of related ad courses 
in the Department of Marketing. 

In the fall of 1900 the new school 
opened for business using part of the 
ninth floor of a university building on 
the windy southeast corner of Wash- 
ington Square. There were seven 
courses, 60 students, and no endow- 
ment. Faced with strong opposition 
from both educators and businessmen 
who felt that vocational training had 
no place in a college education, the 
founders promised that the new school 
would never become a financial drain 
on the University. It never has. Now 
occupies all 11 floors of the building. 

Commerce still pays its respects 
to “culture.” Candidates for degrees 
(some 85% of total enrollment) are re- 
quired to do half their work in liberal 
arts courses. But in the view of at least 
one professor, the aims of classical edu- 
cation are served quite well by the 


*Fourteen were among the “Fifty Fore- 
most” picked by Forses in 1946: Win- 
throp Aldrich (Chase National); John Big- 

ers (Libbey-Owens-Ford); Lewis Brown 
Vickaaaineeiie’s John Collyer (B. F. 
Goodrich); Richard Deupree (Procter & 


Gamble); Clarence Francis (General 
Foods); Walter Gifford (AT&T); Bernard 
Gimbel (Gimbe] Brothers); Eugene Grace 
(Bethlehem Steel); Paul Hoffman (ECA 
chief); . Eric Johnston (Motion Picture 
Ass’n); Richard Mellon (Mellon National 
Bank); Charles Merrill (Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane); Thomas J. Wat- 
son (IBM). 


Commerce School's practical courses in 
themselves. George Burton Hotchkiss, 
who took Latin and Greek in order to 
graduate from Yale in 1905, and who 
has been head of the Commerce 
School’s Department of Marketing off 
and on since 1915, points out that 
while “pure” mathematics laid the 
foundation for some of the recent ad- 
vances in nuclear physics, students 
have learned logic from their courses 
in market research, and appreciation of 
art from their courses in typography 
and layout. “No hard and fast line can 
be drawn between cultural and voca- 
tional training,” says he. 

Should Professor Hotchkiss and his 
colleagues need further arguments to 
back up their case, they can now point 
to 50 Anniversary Honorary Doctors 
who have enthusiastically endorsed 
their product. 


MAITRE McCARTHY 


OnE oF Hovuston’s favorite guessing 
games is how much money Glenn Mc- 
Carthy is losing on his Shamrock Hotel. 
When ex-Waldorf-Astoria George Lind- 
holm resigned as manager last Febru- 
ary, the 18-story, 1,100-room pile of 
stone and chrome seemed more like a 
pound-foolish elephant than ever. Tales 
of colossal losses spun faster when 
many-enterprised McCarthy asked RFC 
for a colossal $70 million loan. 

Shamrock’s owner hints the big white 
palace, opened 13 months ago, is run- 
ning in the black, although he won't 
say so in so many words. Gushes oil- 
man McCarthy: “It has exceeded all 
my original expectations. . . . No hotel 
of this size jar tala a profit within 
one or even two years after it opened, 
as far as I know... .” 

Then it wasn’t built as a showpiece? 
“Actually it’s a homey hotel with good 
service, good food, and we have to 


MANAGER McCARTHY: “I am.” 
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overlook all this gossip that goes around 
about it being a monument to me... 
don’t know how such a damnfool no- 
tion got started.” 

In support of his optimism, Mc- 
Carthy oy to the 11,212 orchids sold 
by the hotel florist during the first year 
of operation, cites the 500 people who 
signed up for the Shamrock’s sn 
Cork Club (entrance fee: $500). The 
Shamrock has received 120,000 conven- 
tion-goers, the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor, and more than one ton of 
press clippings. 

What was Mr. McCarthy’s No. 1 
worry? “Prices . . . people had the idea 
that Shamrock prices were higher than 
at other hotels in the same class. 
They're not . . . for instance, durin 
the summer we're offering a full work 
at the Shamrock, American plan, for a 
hundred dollars, or less, per person.” 

How is such luxurious economy ef- 
fected? “At first we had 1,700 employ- 
ees . . . to make sure of good service 
during the—well, the organization 
riod. Right now, we have 1,100. At the 
opening we had to buy 95% of our food- 
stuffs outside of Texas, because of the 
character of the food we served. Now 

. we buy nearly everything inside 
Texas, saving on freight charges.” 

And the scuttlebutt that the Sham- 
rock had exhausted its credit, bought 
heating oil and groceries on a day-to- 
day cash basis? “That’s not true.” 

Ex-manager Lindholm, the word 
went round, didn’t see eye to eye with 
McCarthy on who was running the 
show. But Lindholm also saw the hotel 
as a first-class operation catering to 
those who could afford hamburgers at 
$1.25. McCarthy wanted more people 
to visit the place, wanted Sunday after- 
noon, small-profit tea dances for teen- 
agers, wanted middle-incomers to feast 
their eyes on Frank Sinatra, Hilde- 
garde, Dinah Shore. “Showmanship,” 
says McCarthy, “is not wasting money.” 

With Lindholm gone, who was man- 
ager now? “I am.” 


MOULD-INHIBITING 


GIVE A LARGER ration to the dividend- 
hungry investor, suggests foodman L. 
A. Van Bomel, president of National 
Dairy Products, Inc. (Kraft, Sheffield, 
Breyer, etc.). 

Previewing his company’s annual re- 
port, Van Bomel concludes his outfit 
should pay out 50% or more of its in- 
come take in dividends ($2.20 per 
share paid in 1949 was highest in 17 
years, yet only 41% of income). One 
proviso: If corporate needs mean more 
debt ahead of stock, stockholders would 
be better off if a greater percentage of 
earnings were retained. However, 48 
the huge post-war expansion program 
of American industry fapers off, Van 
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Bomel’s goal is likely to be achieved in 
the near future. 

National Dairy earnings of $33.2 
million last year were up over 1948's 
$25.3, while sales slumped $100 mil- 
lion below the previous year’s record 
$986 million. Decline resulted from 
price reductions to consumers, but ag- 
gregate volume went up. Van Bomel 
ence this as a “healthy trend, en- 
abling ys to serve more people.” 

The company operates on a low 
(8.7¢ per dollar) 
to continue its building program. The 
$32 million scheduled for such expendi- 
ture will help keep prices down, profit 
margins up. 

aracterizing himself as a “hired 
man,” (42 years a company hand), Van 
Bomel smoothly runs one of the na- 
tion’s largest food purveyors: about 100 
subsidiaries buy, process, manufacture 
and merchandise his milk, ice cream, 
cheese, confections, salad dressings, 
animal feeds and other milk by- 
products. 

Strong for research, he takes pride 
in the company’s laboratories centered 
in the old Vanderbilt mansion at Oak- 
dale, N. Y., has budgeted $3 million 
for his technicians, among “the most 
favored of our employees.” One reason 
for his pleasure: a recently patented 
sliced cheese product, with a mould- 
inhibiting wrapper, has become a pop- 
ular fast-moving sales favorite with 
housewives. 

No mould around his thinking proc- 
esses, Van Bomel is a hard taskmaster, 
keeps his staff on its toes. His concept 
is simple—a corporation’s success de- 
pends 99% upon management. Basic 
operating philosophy: a product or 
service which satisfies a public need or 
want; a process of economical manu- 
facture for mass production; aggressive 
merchandising. 


MANAGER VAN BOMEL: “hired hand” 
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FIELD WORK by Midwest Research on grain sorghum (once used as chicken 
feed) led to new food uses: starch, sweeteners, fermenting sugars, vegetable oil. 


HEARTLAND HYPO 

THe Heart-or-AMERIca is getting a 
shot of adrenalin. Doctor in the case 
is the Midwest Research Institute—the 
patient, the six states comprising the 
geographic center of the nation (Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma). 

Before War II this region was indus- 
trially puny, neglecting its commercial- 
ly useful resources in its preoccupation 
with farming. Midwest’s mission is to 
incubate industry through applied sci- 
ence, to improve the economy of the 
region as a whole with fundamental 
research in area resources. Its research 
services are split into four major fields: 
regional, industrial, public health, and 
national defense. 

A non-profit enterprise housed in 
Kansas City, Mo., it’s the fecund brain- 
child of local civic boosters, who raised 
funds to mid-wife it in 1944. This area 
experienced an influx of war plants and 
trained workers during the war, and 
enough local businessmen had the 
vision and the will to keep them there 
in the post-war period. 

Midwest was the means to this end, 
and a very fruitful one, becoming in 
the course of a few years one of the 
leading scientific centers in the nation, 
conducting investigations on everything 
from cash farm crops to fast-selling in- 
dustrial gadgets. 

Long-range projects, an important 
facet of the Institute’s operations, share 
the spotlight with small-business proj- 
ects. It’s proud of the “quickie” devel- 
opment of a new motor cleaner, upon 
which the local Lix Corp. was founded. 
Since then, the Institute has developed 
several other specialty cleaners for Lix, 
which now spends as much in a month 
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as it did to evolve the original cleaner. 

The discovery of a plastic starch is 
another Midwest accomplishment. Per- 
fex Co., feeling there was need for a 
liquid starch, gave the Institute the go- 
ahead signal, and the latter came up 
with the goods three months later. Last 
year over 1,760,000 units of its Gloss- 
tex Plastic Starch were sold. 

Carter-Waters Corp., likewise a local 
firm, wanted a waterproof coating to 
use on cement blocks. Researchers went 
to work, developed a masonry paint to 
block the small voids in the surface and 
to seal the pores. 

Varying their stint, Midwest's staff 
worked with the Gas Service Co., to 
evolve a combination oil and gas burner 
for home heating. This has progressed 
to the point where manufacturing li- 
censes have been granted. 

Nationally known concerns also 
come to Midwest for help. Best pub- 
licized instance was a project for Corn 
Products Refining Co., in conjunction 
with a group of colleges. Making a 
fundamental study of starch, oil and 
protein of grain sorghum, technicians 
found a method of converting sorghum 
(previously considered a good chicken 
feed), into a number of high quality 
foods hitherto made almost exclusively 
from field corn (starch, sugar, oils). 

Surveys of natural resources are 
among the important long-range under- 
takings. The Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., for example, sponsored a tech- 
nological audit of the state’s resources. 
This was a county by county check, 
AP&L being interested in developing 
new industries, reviving old. A similar 
job was done for the Joplin, Mo., 
Chamber of Commerce, in 12 surround- 
ing counties. Another important re- 





gional development was the investiga- 
tion of the problem of soil stabilization. 
After several years of intensive work, 
Midwest came up with a number of 
methods of securing an inexpensive sur- 
face hardening treatment for farm barn 
and feed lots. 

In the span of a few years, Midwest's 
corps of researchers have ranged over 
a wide variety of fields for various 
sponsors: poultry, livestock, fish, game, 
forest products, minerals, and a large 
number of agricultural products. Spe- 
cific investigations were undertaken in 
ore dressing, glass fibers, well drilling 
muds, laundering, metal forming, food 
epg etc. In the field of public 

ealth it is doing cancer research work. 

Midwest Research Institute’s list of 
sponsors has jumped from 30 at the end 
of its first year, to 249 last fall; 97 com- 
panies, individuals and associations 
were served last year. It has under- 
taken over 100 major projects, more 
than 220 short-term investigations; 50% 
of its work is for Kansas City concerns. 
In helping the region to expand, Mid- 
west is also growing, its original staff 
of 29 burgeoning to a current 114, lo- 
cated in six buildings. 


HAPPY CREW 


ONE RECENT Monpay morning, some 
800 workmen filed out of the side door 
of the John E. Mitchell Co. plant in 
Dallas and marched up the sidewalk 
to the mail box on the corner. As each 
man walked by, he dropped into the 
box a letter addressed to his Congress- 
man. 

This particular mass mailing hap- 
pened tc be on behalf of the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations to curb 
government inefficiency. It resulted 
from an unusual employee-relations pol- 
icy which encourages concerted action 
by workers on problems affecting their 
welfare inside and outside of the plant. 

Each Monday morning workers and 
executives meet in a bull session to talk 
about such problems. The gamut of 
discussion runs from working conditions 
at the plant through city, county and 
state affairs. Then action, if possible, is 
taken on problems discussed. Perma- 
nent committees are chosen by the 
workers to deal with such things as 
working conditions, sickness and wel- 
fare, Red Cross and Community Chest. 

Word-of-mouth advertising by Mitch- 
ell workers has given the firm a top 
rank in community public relations, 
without any additional boosting other 
than the vast energy of Mitchell him- 
self. The plant has a waiting list of 
workers—all presently employed else- 
where. Needless to say, no labor 
troubles. 

Additional innovation: 


Voluntary 
chapel each morning. 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


— NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
| PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The 
indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of March. 
N.B.—Area indexes now require a consistent movement for two months 
instead of just one month to register an improvement or a decline. 
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mae ECONOMY 





THE COUNTRY continues to enjoy sunny 
economic skies, with business improv- 
ing in more places than it declines. 
However, this margin between gains 
and losses has been growing narrower 
month by month. The February edition 
of the business map showed that of the 
country’s 87 economic areas, 49 were 
consistently advancing and only one 
was declining; in March the score was 
31 ups to five downs; this month rec- 
ords 23 gainers and five losers. 

Among individual areas which have 


shown marked improvement over last 
month are such coal mining and ship- 
ping centers as Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, 
Akron, Terre Haute, Indianapolis, and 
Norfolk. Their large gains reflect the 
end of the coal strike and the conse- 
quent step-up in production and em- 
ployment. A good advance in Boise, 
Idaho, reflects the start of late winter 
lumbering operations. The -declines 
registered in the South are caused for 
the most part by a slowdown after the 
rush to beat out the new minimum 





Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change From Last Year) 
2/15/50 $/15/50 4/15/60 
New England. —2% 02 +4% 


Mid-Atlantic . 0O +8 +4 
Midwest —2 0 +1 
0 0 —1 

South Central. 0 —l 
North Central. —6 —l —2 
Mountain .... OO +1 —l 
—3 0 +2 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 

San Antonio, Tex.*.......... 
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Sacramento, Calif.* 

Eales Roak, Agk. .ccccccccce 
Albuquerque, N.M. ........-. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.*....... 


* Also listed last month. 
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wage increases. The Tucson and Den- 
ver areas also have suffered somewhat 
from slowed down mining activity. 
Half of the country’s eight large 
zones show current business at a higher 
level than 12 months ago. For the Pa- 
cific, Midwest, and New England 
zones, it’s the first advance in over a 
year. Though offset by 1-2% losses in 
the South, South Central, North Cen- 
tral, and Mountain States, the general 


level remains a fraction of a point above 
last year at this time. 

Summary: the general tone of the 
business indexes this month is one of 
health. Time and time again in recent 
months the economy has demonstrated 
its strength by recovering rapidly from 
apparently severe blows. The steel 
strike made only a bare ripple; the coal 
strike was devastating, but recovery 
was almost instantaneous. 


SECURITY SEER 


Analyst Warde bases his prophecies on 
old-fashioned reading, writing, ’rithmetic. 


Tue Society oF Securiry ANALYSTS, a 
powerful force in Wall Street, is com- 
posed of close to 1,400 men and woman 
most of whose names would seldom be 
recognized outside their own offices. 
As employees and partners of invest- 
ment firms, however, their opinions de- 
termine the stock selections of thous- 
ands of individual investors as well as 
the spending of millions of dollars of 
investment money. Where do they dig 
up their information and what do they 
do with it? To find out, Forses asked 
security analyst Arthur W. Warde 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane). The finding: though they do 
their share of sleuthing on company 
operations, analysts actually spend most 
of their time bookworming through vast 
mountains of literature available to any- 
one else with similar reading tastes. 
Warde, who covers Aircraft Manu- 
facturing, Automobiles, and Automotive 
Accessories, is supposed to have a con- 
crete opinion about every company in 
all three industries. He tackles the job 
by first sizing up the industry as a 
whole. National magazines, trade jour- 
nals, Labor and Commerce Department 
teports all pass scrutiny, as do bulletins 
put out by industry trade associations, 
companies, and labor unions. With the 
market outlook for the whole industry 
in mind, Warde then sits in with the 
research division heads and specialists 
for the $1 other industries Merrill 
Lynch keeps tabs on, compares the 
good and bad prospects of his charges 
with those of his two dozen colleagues. 
From these discussions ‘comes a “sum- 
mary of market prospects,” tagging the 
investment merits of each industry in 
one of three categories (Relatively Fa- 
vorable, Average, Relatively Untfavor- 
able). In one the investment firm’s most 
recent “Security and Industry Surveys” 
(Feb.) 14 out of 78 industry cate- 
Sories and sub-categories got a Rel- 
atively Favorable rating, 18 were listed 
as Relatively Unfavorable, and the re- 
maining 46 were classed as just Aver- 
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age. Warde broke the auto industry 
into three subdivisions (major car pro- 
ducers, independents, trucks), and, 
foreseeing a “decided downtrend” in 
output, rated their market prospects 
all Relatively Unfavorable as he did 
also with auto accessories. Aircraft man- 
ufacturing, however, was put into the 
Relatively Favorable category, thanks 
to large earnings and liberal dividend 
prospects. + 


To appraise a company, 
Warde, slide-rule in hand, breaks down 
its annual and interim reports and re- 
leases, checks reports from Merrill 
Lynch branch offices, interviews com- 
—_ executives on field trips (Warde 
ew 8,000 miles last year) and, as an 
important extra, listens to them when 
they address frequent Society of Secur- 
ity Analysts gatherings. These latter, 
says Warde, are often the occasion for 
frank off-the-cuff statements on com- 
~~ problems and performance. Other 
analysts say that you can count on a 
company’s good prospects if its boss ap- 
pears at one of the Society’s luncheons. 
It’s customary to let the corporate hair 





WARDE: 
intimate questions, informed answers 





down at these events, and financial men 
have a way of asking questions embar- 
rassing to the unprepared. 

All in all, Warde gets the chance to 
put questions to 10 or a dozen different 
company execs each month. In 1949 he 
visited 25 different aircraft and automo- 
tive companies, traveling to Detroit and 
vicinity for ten days in the spring and 
to the West Coast for 12 days in the 
fall. 

In personal interviews, Warde asks 
for as-much intimate company in- 
formation as he can get. A small mi- 
nority of company public relations 
men, he says, try to bury the impor- 
tant facts in a pile of fancy inconse- 
quentials, but usually he expects and 
gets straightforward treatment. In 
Warde’s book, General Motors gets top 
honors for the detailed financial in- 
formation it puts out. Doing over 40% 
of the country’s automotive business, 
it lays its cards on the table. A typical 
question he would put to an auto 
executive: “How do you expect to 
meet the competitive conditions which 
will arise later this year?” The an- 
swer, dealing with price cuts, in- 
creased labor efficiency, or lower ma- 
terial costs, would usually come as an 
informed generalization. Nonetheless, it 
would provide him with an important 
frame of reference for his conclusions. 

Warde voiced one of these conclu- 
sions last month in a oo before his 
financial analyst colleagues. Seeing 
bumps ahead for the independent auto 
makers, he said in summary: “Unless 
the independents are able to get over 
10-12% of the business, their combined 
piece of the pie, even in a good year, 
would be no more than 500,000 units. 
On this basis, it will obviously be im- 
possible for more than a couple of com- 
panies to sell, say, 150,000 cars a year 
and still leave any significant market 
for the others. This is equivalent to say- 
ing that, at best, only a favored mi- 
nority among the smaller companies 
can be expected to make substantial 
profits over an extended period.” 


Two bones of contention 
in most security analysts’ dealings with 
management are the questions of re- 
leasing monthly operating figures and 
figures on individual company divisions. 
Companies normally do not publish this 
information. However, says Warde, al- 
though a company executive may not 
give out specific — he will often 
make statements, based on his own 
knowledge of them, which help the 
analysts to a certain extent. 

The general question of whether it 
is right for a. company to give to “pro- 
fessional investors” information which 
is not at the same time broadcast to 
all stockholders came up last fall in a 








LABOR RELATIONS 





Straight talk time 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


It’s ANNUAL REPoRT time and man- 
agement is thinking about what to 
say and how to say it so that Mr. 
and Mrs. Worker will understand 
something of their “take” and stake 
in industry's welfare. 

The labor relations executive look- 
ing for light on how his company 
should present its income-outgo pic- 
ture to rank-and-filers will find in 
this year’s early harvest of 
year-end accountings 
many prominent depar- 
tures from previously ac- 
cepted norms. Clever de- 
sign, handsome formats, 
eye-catching _ illustrations 
are now more the rule 
than the exception. But 
something new has been 
added. For once manage- 
ment is not trying to play down 
profits as though they were some 
hidden skeletons in the industrial 
closet. General Motors, for example, 
with sticking-our-necks-out boldness, 
announced to all who are willing to 
read that the company made more 
money in 1949 than any American 
corporation ever did in a single year. 

Studebaker and Westinghouse 
frankly admitted that last year was 
the “best ever,” and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass minced no words about its ca- 
pacity to make money. Far from 
apologizing for profits, General Elec- 
tric management sent a letter to its 
employees in which profits were de- 
fended as the best thing for wage- 
earners. Said the company: “profits 
cost the worker nothing and what is 
more, the worker is constantly bet- 
ter off because of profits. In short, 
the profit-making company is the 
company that you can put your con- 
fidence in.” 

Fringe benefits enjoyed by the 
American worker is another subject 
which receives a good dose of words 
in current annual reports to em- 
ployees. Caterpillar Tractor did a 
bang-up job of illustrating the “hid- 
den pay” employees received in the 
form of pensions, vacations, holiday, 
sick leave and other forms of welfare 
benefits. Bethlehem Steel devoted a 
two-page spread to a detailed an- 
alysis of all the “extras” which are 


part of the worker's ultimate “take- 
home.” Other pages tell of the pi- 
oneering work the company did in 
industrial hygiene and of the dozens 
of awards for safety won by its 
plants. 

Creeping into some annual reports 
to workers is pointed criticism about 
high taxes and government spend- 
ing. Despite the good case against 

the Administration's free 
and easy spending policy, 
the question arises as to 
whether the annual report 
is the place to discuss the 
burden of high taxes. Em- 
ployees often feel that 
management criticism of 
government policies is 
company “propaganda.” 
That’s why the manage- 
ment which includes the controver- 
sial question of taxes in its annual 
report stands in danger of having all 
the other material in the annual 
round-up suspect. 

Getting back to the favorable as- 
pects of 1950's Annual Report pic- 
ture. In greater evidence is the new 
tone of realism—blunt, frank talk to 
workers that the gravy train days 
are over. Competition is back, say 
more and more reports, and catering 
to the customer is the job of worker 
and management together. Stude- 
baker advises its workers that “easy 
sales” are over. Customers want 
“good values.” “Don’t forget,” says 
the company, “that a customer who 
is not completely satisfied with a 
purchase will buy a competitor's 
product the next time he is in the 
market.” Eugene Grace, chairman of 
Bethlehem Steel, introduces his com- 
pany financial report to employees 
with a warning that “with the shift 
to a buyers’ market we must be pre- 
pared for stronger competition.” 

Perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of most of the new financial 
reports to employees is that while 
they are clearly and simply written, 
they don’t “talk down.” They discuss 
serious economic and business prob- 
lems and they make an urgent ap- 
peal for the cooperation of labor in 
making this year an even better one 
than the last. 








pow-wow held by the American Man- 
agement Association. The carefully. 
poe age views of analyst John F, 

ilds, Irving Trust assistant vice-presi- 
dent, were that a corporation should 
make up its mind ahead of time what 
information it is going to give out and 
then make the data available to any 
stockholder who asks for it. Childs di- 
vided company information into three 
categories: balance sheet data—given 
out anyway in the annual report; oper- 
ations—analysts will guess at this, so 
they might as well be given the straight 
dope even though the material is not 
automatically given out to all the stock- 
holders; and, third, forecasts of future 
earnings—this information, if released at 
all, should be made up into a special 
brochure for the security analysts, but, 
in addition, there should be a statement 
in the annual report that any stock- 
holder can get a copy by writing for it. 
Arthur Warde did not participate in 
the above discussion and does not con- 
cern himself much with what compa- 
nies should or should not tell him. He 
merely makes careful note of what they 
do tell him. 


Digging for information, 

Warde estimates, requires from half to 
two-thirds of his time. The remaining 
hours he spends in the role of an ex- 
pert, writing reports and company eval- 
uations, and participating in numerous 
consultations with other analysts who 
have the job of overseeing individual 
investment portfolios. His written out- 
put takes five main forms. For the 
“Security and Industry Survey,” ae 
lished quarterly, he writes up a bri 
appraisal of his industries, citing the 
various factors which may point to 
higher or lower profits during the com- 
ing months and mentioning several in- 
dividual stocks as being of investment 
or speculative character. 

Another big effort is the occasional 
full dress review of a particular indus- 
try. Last year Warde compiled one of 
these on Automobiles and Auto Acces- 
sories. A handsomely tricked out 30- 
page booklet, it described the workings, 
problems, and prospects of the industry 
and its component companies—facts 
and figures supplied by Warde, breezy 
style by M.L.P.F.&B.’s editorial stable. 

More frequent day-to-day chores are 
wire flashes and stock comments 0m 
particular companies for the guidance 
of the firm’s 100 branch offices, and 
the somewhat similar stock appraisals 
(two pages of comment and appropt 
ate figures) put together for free distri- 
bution to the interested public. 

As reader, writer, and arithmeticker, 
Arthur Warde is a top-grade example 
of a man making full and profitable use 
of his basic three “R” education. 
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(Partial view of the enormous new lubricating oil plant at 
Lake Charles, La., where this great new oil is processed.) 


“ANTI-FOULING” OIL made by the 
Remarkable new “HEART-CUT” PROCESS 


This new oil—the best known to science... 
gives you a cleaner engine ...more economy 
---Ininimum carbon residue. 
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It’s here now! The remarkable motor oil from the giant new 
$42,000,000 lubricating oil plant at Lake Charles, La. The 
plant that’s been the big talk of the oil industry for months. 
New Premium Koolmotor is made by the unique ‘‘Heart- 
Cut” Process which retains only the choicest part of the finest 
crudes. It’s so superior that in recent engine tests it outscored 
nine other major premium motor oils. No wonder Premium 
Koolmotor is better in every way! Cleans better, seals better, 
cools better and fights acid, sludge and corrosion far more 
effectively. Switch to this remarkable new oil today. 


start saving Collars today... stup at 
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HANSEN—the TACKER 
with 1001 Uses—Saves 
Time—Steps—Materials 


DRIVE stout two-legged tacks and staples 
as fast as you can grip. This easy-to-use 
Hansen Tacker holds many dozen tacks at 
one loading—can drive them straight in 
or with legs clinched. 


Ideal for every kind of fastening job: 
mounting insulation, tacking up outdoor 
signs, fastening merchandise to cards, at- 
taching price tags, lining shipping cases, 
assembling, etc. 

REQUEST 
FOLDER 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5002 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Tackers in 36 models. 
Staples in 80 sizes. 














PRODUCTIVE DOLLARS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Our business is to buy 
established businesses 


Because of current timidity of 





venture capital, we perform 
more than ever a vital public 
service in buying companies for 
cash or in effecting consolida- 
tions when practical for greater 
efficiency and profits. 


You may wish to sell for cash, 
with possible perpetuation of 
the operations of your business; 
or you may be interested in an 
advantageous outright merger. 
We cannot consider small situa- 
tions involving under $250,000; 
will make purchases up to 
$5,000,000. Brokers protected. 


AETNA INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION 
565 Fifth Avenue, New. York 
PLaza 3-7870 


$5,000,000 Capita 
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WANT A NEW BUSINESS? 


Here IT is! tirea ot your present 
business or your job . . do you have spare cash to 
invest? If so, HERE’S a business worth investigat- 
ing—a NEW Venetian Blind Laundry. Over 45 units 
installed since 1947. Cost $6,350; 24 mo. to pay. Free 
book, AIMING AT A FIRST YEAR $15,000 PROFTM 


B. U. EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
8. 44th St. Phila. 4, Pa. 

















NEW IDEAS 





Duplicator 
The “Copy-Roll” shown here pro- 
duces photo-exact duplicates of written, 
typed, printed, drawn, or — 
can 


material, is simple to operate, an 


be tucked into a desk drawer when not 
in use. Model shown weighs only 2% 
pounds, reproduces material 84%” by 
11”; others are available that will re- 
produce up to 30” by 42”. 

(General Photo Products Co., 15 
Summit Ave., Chatham, N.].) 


Silent Spieler 


When motorists pull in to gas stations 
and say “Fillerup,” three out of four 
of them never leave the immediate vi- 
cinity of their cars. Result: accessories 
such as tires, batteries, etc., seldom 
come into their line of view, remain de- 
jectedly on the shelf. “Sell-A-Vision,” a 
new gasoline pump, will do its best to 
remedy this situation by flashing a 
series of moving, illuminated sales mes- 
sages in front of potential customers. 
The silent spieler is housed in the dome 
of the new pumps, repeats its sales mes- 
sages five times a minute. 

(Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., West 
Springfield, Mass.) 


Pen Light 


Many a new-product release boasts 
that the product being introduced is 
grea, way A when frequentl 
it comes closer to being fountain sized. 


But it’s not so with the pocket penlight 
shown here; it is literally fountain-pen- 
sized, and also has the sleek appearance 
of one. Made possible through the pro- 
duction of a new, three-eighths-inch di- 


ameter “K-cell,” the light has a small 
bulb concealed in one end, and a 
thumb switch in the other. 

(General Dry Batteries, Inc., 13000 
Athens Ave., Cleveland 7, Ohio.) 


“Render Unto Caesar—” 


To help put the Post Office Depart- 
ment into a deeper hue of red, an- 
nouncements of three new pi 
tal scales recently landed é th veck 
in one day. Their purpose: to afford a 
handy means of determining correct 
postage, eliminate frequent and un- 
necessary overpayments. The one pic. 
tured here, called the “Postamatic,” is 


a “fountain-pen-sized,” featherweight 
scale designed to fit into a vest pocket. 
It weighs first class and air mail letters 
accurately up to four ounces, and gives 
the correct rate instantly. 

(Postamatic Co., Philadelphia 40, 
Pa.) 


Sixth Column 


Well, it’s here. The atomic age, still 
in its swaddling stage, has produced a 
robot that is capable of closing doors, 
turning valves, taking apart and reas- 
sembling complex machinery, and per- 
forming virtually every task the human 
hand can perform. Developed for work 
in radioactive areas, it’s euphemistical- 
ly called a “tool dolly’—but ‘this con- 
trived heap of two dozen electric mo- 
tors, 25 conductors, and 23 switches 
is probably the progenitor of our 60th 
President. Right now it is doing under- 
cover work in General Electric labora- 
tories under its own power, allows it- 
self to be remotely controlled with six 
cables, and shrewdly keeps to the 
straight and narrow path-railroad 
tracks. To allay suspicions of its true 
potentialities, it innocuously submits to 
pans dimes up off the~ laboratory 

oor—but no one has seen it entering 
the corner candy store, which is sig- 
nificant. 

(General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N.Y.) 
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Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Employee 
Management’s Reader- Crafts- 
Score Interest manship 


Company and 
Publication 


Diesel Equipment Div. of 

General Motors 

Diesel Equipment 

Bulletin (Feb.) 86 69 72 76 

(1,340 Employees) « 
Publication overloaded with management story; good though most 
of it is, there’s too much for a four-page tabloid. Also, employees 
without bowling averages should be given some recognition. 


Final Score 


Kaiser Aluminum & 

Chemical Corp. 

Kaiser Aluminum 

en) (March) 77 83 90 81 
Employee magazine suffers from doubling in lead, tries to please cus- 
tomers and satisfy employees at same time. A fine book, it suffers 
from too much product news. 


F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 

te News (Feb.) 80 88 88 85 
Neat, clean layout is attractive, but not exciting; needs more “umph.” 
Management story limited, but effective. Don’t overdo the running of 
“outside” material. Prominence given “Correction,” fine. 


Nationa] Lead Co. 
Evans Lead Div. 
The Oxidizer (Feb.) 83 89 84 85 


77 

” With a readership of only 77 employees, this six-page fold deserves 
special kudos for effort and achievement. Here management gives 
proof that they believe the mental attitude of their 77 employees is 
as vital to their business as that of 7,700. 


Pabst Brewing Co. 
Pabst Blue Ribbon 
News (Feb.) 90 91 90 90 


(8,000) 
Sparkling book holds and keeps reader-interest throughout. “Meet” 
interesting way of handling division personalities. President’s story 
informative, well-presented. Good use of color. 


Standard Hosiery Mills, Inc. 

— Line (Dec. 23) 57 76 70 67 

(1, 
A four-page sheet carrying an 8-page load. Topheavy with personals. 
“Addie Matherly” very good. 


Toni Company 
Toni Topics (Jan.) 76 82 80 79 
(800) 


Although well written, this mild publication contains little that in- 
spires enthusiasm. “Research Program” could have been ‘dramatized. 
Eight pix in “No Mandrake” show no ingenuity—do only Toni twins 
smile? 


in sconmnc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management's technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the Forses viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final Pabst’s “Blue Ribbon News” 
scoring of each publication. 

By calling attention to good points and suggesting means of improvement, 
Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully this vital tool of employee relations. 


RELAX—REFRESH IN FRIENDLY B.C. 
Fish, hunt, swim or golf amid superb 
scenery. No passport needed. Write: 

BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 

TRAVEL BUREAU, VICTORIA, B.C. 





VISIT ALLURING 


CANADA 





A SPLIT SECOND 
IN ETERNITY 


Can we experience momen- 
tary flights of the soul? The 
ancients called it Cosmic Con- 
sciousness—the merging of 
man’s mind with the Univer- 
sal Intelligence. Not a reli- 
gious idea. Learn the simple 
natural laws for receiving 
inner joy and power. Write 
for FREE book today. Ad- 
mw» dress: Scribe T.C.T. 


Tb ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 
San Jose - California 




















EXECUTIVES 


Are You Contemplating a Change? 


Then why trust to luck in locating 
your new position? Let us tell you 
about our service which is an econom- 
ical, effective and confidential method 
of opening the door of opportunity 
with the right employer. We can help 
you locally or at distant points. For 
full details without obligation, write 


HINES EXECUTIVES SERVICE 
20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


























To Reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 
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Armco Steel Corporation 
1949 Annual Report Summary 


The year in brief 


eeeeeeeeeceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeee 


1949* 1948 
Net Sales and Other Revenues $349,049,521 $385,826,001 
Income for the Year 30,918,202 32,030,712 
Net Earnings Per Share of Common Stock 7.68 8.00 
Preferred Dividends 899,787 899,708 
Common Dividends 9,767,996 7,783,051 
Cash Dividends Per Share of Common Stock 2.50 2.00 
Income Retained in the Business 20,250,419 23,347,953 


FINANCIAL POSITION 
Assets 
Total Current Assets $155,244,414 $168,448,951 
Investments— Net 13,379,972 9,632,593 
Property, Plant & Equipment— Net 142,856,480 133,720,154 
Prepaid Expenses 3,264,155 4,402,264 
$314,745,021 $316,203,962 








Liabilities and Capital 


Total Current Liabilities $ 48,032,617 $ 55,915,670 
Long-Term Debt (less current portion) 64,290,000 69,160,000 
Operating Reserves 4,814,739 4,609,926 
Net Worth 197,607,665 186,518,366 


$314,745,021 $316,203,962 








*Not comparable to 1948 figures as 1949 figures exclude foreign subsidiaries except Canadian. 


Write for a free copy of our complete 1949 Annual Report, which gives many 
interesting facts and figures about Armco Steel Corporation. 





| ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \amMed 


Headquarters at Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from V/, 
ES Coast to Coast * The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 
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BupcETARY PAINS will be felt more strongly by 
the Government in the next few months, with no 
aspirin available to dull the ache. Our bureau- 
crats blithely continue showering the economy with 
dollars while the Government take from personal, 
corporate, and excise taxes falls below estimates. 
Potential deficit at end of fiscal year June 30, 1950, 
$6 billion. 

Your Government, which has elected deficit 
spending as a way of life (19 out of last 21 years 
in the red), spends more time seeking to protect 
budget items than on ways and means to pare 
expenses. Micawberish sitlecasher behind this at- 
titude is that something will turn up. That some- 
thing, the President piously hopes, will be expan- 
sion of national income to the point ($300 bil- 
lion, he says), where tax receipts will eventually 
balance expenditures. 

Meanwhile, Federal, state and local govern- 
ments reached into the national pocketbook last 
year, deftly extracted $58 billion, about one- 
fourth of the nation’s $221.5 billion income. Aver- 
age individual contribution—man, woman and child 
—was $386. The $42 billion budgeted for next 
year adds up to $280 per person, just for Uncle 
Sam's activities. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, presenting the nation’s Eastertide “present” 
in the shape of the 1951 money bill, came up with 
a $4.1 deficit despite all pruning efforts. 


Road to Socialism 


The problem is not wholly a fiscal one. As former 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, John W. Hanes, 
pointed out recently: “Many Americans accept Big 
Government, its handouts and the planned life that 
are some of the ingredients of socialism, without 
realizing what they are getting into.” 

Senator Byrd, more bluntly, says: “It is socialism 
which lies at the end of this rainbow and the pre- 
dominating color in the spectrum is the oe of 
19 Federal deficits in 21 years.” 

Disturbing corollary to Federal money policy is 
the encroachment of government in the lending 
field. U.S. has become the world’s largest banker 
and guarantor of credit. Total amount of loans out- 
standing on the books of the nation’s commercial 
banks is $42 billion. Government loans, loan guar- 
anties, and commitments of more than 20 Federal 
lending and credit agencies now exceed $26 billion. 
The Government makes loans to business and farm- 
ers, to state and municipal governments, to home 
owners, railroads and others who should normally 
look to the banks as a source of credit. These same 
agencies are currently demanding legislation that 


would permit them to lend another $20 billion. 










Business still confident 


JOSEPH D.GOOBMAN . JAMES F. HUGHES . LUCIEN 0. HOOPER . W.C. HANSON 








This development is part and parcel of the trend 
toward the welfare state, with the Government 
opening up its money bags for all comers. But 
don’t forget—government credit is really credit pro- 
vided at the expense of you, the taxpayer. More 
than that, national control of credit is a recognized 
shortcut to socialism, is a basic tenet of the collec- 
tive state. 


Business at High Level 


As the second quarter gets under way, business 
remains confident. Industrial production is edging 
upward, particularly in lines like steel, heavy 
equipment. Housing activity is at high levels, and 
demand for cars is still strong. On the debit side 
is the rise of unemployment, which is worrying 
officials. 

There is still huge buying power behind the 
stock market, despite the recent sell-off. New issues 
are easily absorbed. Encouraging development has 
been the record number of new bond and share 
issues. According to a New York Times survey, 
flotations of over $2 billion in the year’s first quarter 
were the highest since 1929. However, only $161 
million were accounted for by stock issues, the re- 
mainder being in bonds, more than half of which 
were for states and municipalities. 

Expenditure for new plant and equipment, tip- 
off as to future prospects, will be high this year. 
Official estimates of $16.1 billion is about 11% be- 
low 1949 figures. Biggest drop will be in transpor- 
tation, 32%. 

Manufacturing concerns, on the other hand, 
plan a total of $6.7 billion, only $500 million less 
than the previous year. 


Earnings Trend Downward 


Analyzing 3,300 corporate earnings reports for 
1949, the National City Bank finds combined net 
income was $10.4 billion, a 12% dip from the $11.8 
billion in the previous year. Three out of five com- 
panies showed smaller earnings in 1949 than in 
1948. With some exceptions, the trend was gener- 
ally downward whether measured by dollar net 
income, profit margin on sales, or rate of return 
on net assets. These companies represent almost 
half of the total assets of all corporations. In com- 
menting upon the rates of return on assets, the 
bank cautions that they overstate the return on 
present-day values, will continue to do so for years 
to come. Reason: a large part of the fixed assets of 
manufacturing companies represents plant and 
equipment valued at original costs, less deprecia- 
tion, which have been and still are far below pre- 
vailing replacements costs.—THE Eprrors. 




































































Amer Airlines 
American Can 
Amer Radiator 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour & Co 
Atch Top & SF 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Co 
Canadian Pacific 
Celanese Corp 
Ches & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 
Comwith Edison 
Consol Edison 
Continental Can 
Crane Co 
Curtiss-Wright 
duPont de Nemours 
Eastern Air Lines 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Gulf Oil 
Industrial Rayon 
Int! Harvester 
Inti Nickel 

Inti Paper 

inti Tel & Tel 
Kennecott Copper 
Libby McN & Libby 














Monsanto Chem 
Montgomery Ward 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Nat! Biscuit 

Nati Dairy Prod 
Nati Distillers 

N Y Central RR 
Pan Amer Airw 
Pennsylvania R R 
Pepsi-Cola 

Philco Corp 

Pub Serv E &G 
Radio Corp 
Republic Steel 
Schenley Ind 
Sears Roebuck 
Shell Oil 

Sinclair Oil 
Socony Vacuum 
Southern Railway 
Standard Brands 
Standard Oil (Cal) 
Standard Oil (N J) 
Studebaker Corp 
Texas Company 
Tide Water Assoc Oi! 
U S Steel 

Warner Bros Pict 
Westinghouse Elec 


Woolworth Co (F W) 


I YOU OWN any of these stocks, 
or have been planning an early 
sale or purchase, you may want 
to have the latest Merrill Lynch 
“Stock Appraisals” on them. 


Each of these “Appraisals” 
gives you digestible details on 
Operations, standing, earnings, 
outlook for an individual com- 
pany .. . summarizes vital facts 
needed for sound investment de- 
cisions—and will be sent to you 


without charge. 


Just check the list and under- 
line those you’d like — whether 
it’s one, two, or a dozen. 


Department SD-20 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 
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I HAVE OBSERVED every bull and bear 
market since 1914. In years gone by, 
nearly all groups of stocks would par- 
ticipate in an advancing stock market. 
Since last June, however, several hun- 
dred listed stocks have done very little, 
such as the air lines, liquors, depart- 
ment stores, the coppers, movies, oils, 
railroad equipment, many railroads, 
textiles, and many individual stocks. 

It is unfortunately true that many 
of the stocks which the general invest- 
ing public bought last summer have 
not moved upward much. Indeed, 
many have declined—such as American 
Bank Note, Goodall-Sanford, American 
Steel Foundry, American Car & Foun- 
dry, Loew’s, Anaconda, and Interna- 
tional Harvester. Every purchaser of 
stocks must realize that risk exists, the 
same as with the purchase of any form 
of property; and if one senses he has 
aaa a mistake, the best thing to do is 
to take a quick loss, and expect that 
one’s aggregate purchases will show a 
profit as a whole. That is why diversifi- 
cation is important; one might lose on 
an individual stock but make on the 
balance. 

Some of the laggard stocks will ulti- 
mately join the upward procession, but 
others will not. It is interesting to note 
that, recently, 89 stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange made new 
lows for the year on the same day that 
23 stocks made new highs. 

Old-time observers of the stock mar- 
ket also recognize that there are addi- 
tional differences between the markets 
of old and the present one. For exam- 
ple, the great growth in investment 
trusts, in pension funds, changes in 
laws to permit purchase of common 
stocks by trustees, have all created an 
increased demand for top-notch stocks 
and have reduced the floatin supply: 
Funds of the mentioned usu 
go into such stocks as Allied Chemi 
duPont, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
American Telephone, General Motors, 
etc., and it is entirely possible that pur- 
chases of these stocks by the sources 
mentioned might continue. Some years 
ago, this column predicted that leading 
stocks would ultimately sell on a low- 
yield basis, and it appears that this pre- 
diction is in the course of fulfillment. 

Television stocks have been experi- 
encing a boom. This will run its course 

(like the boom in aviation stocks in 
1945-46) and many late purchasers will 
be hurt. I would advise caution in this 
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Current and past markets compared 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





group. During the last year, | fre- 
quently recommended Radio Corpora. 
tion and Columbia Broadcasting, feel- 
ing they were fairly conservative, and 
would still rather have these than oth 
ers in this group, on any sharp set-back 

Considering everything, it seems to 
me that the wilities are Sele the saf. 
est purchases at this time, as they pro- 
vide good yields and could appreciate 
moderately. Among my recommenda. 
tions are: 

Consumers Power supplies electricity, 
gas, and steam heat throughout most 
of the southern part of Michigan. Now 
around 35, pays $2.00, and yields 5.7% 


Florida Power Corporation supplies 
utilities to communities in Florida, in- 
cluding St. Petersburg. The company 
owns the Georgia Power and Light Co 
Now around 19, and paying $1.20 an. 
nually, the yield is better than 6%. 


Florida Power & Light supplies 335 
communities in Florida, including Mi- 
ami, Miami Beach, West Palm Beach, 
and Fort Lauderdale. The present price 
of the stock is around 22; the dividend. 
$1.20; the yield, 5.5%. I believe this 
company has an opportunity for con- 
siderable 


Carolina Power & Light serves an 
estimated population of a million in 
North and South Carolina, aes 
Asheville, Raleigh, Goldboro in No 
Carolina, and Florence and Sumter in 
South Carolina. Now around 34; pays 
$2.00, and yields 5.8%. 


South Carolina Electric & Gas serves 
numerous communities in South Caro- 
lina, including Charleston. Also sells 
electric power to the Duke Power Co. 
and the Carolina Power & Light Co. 
At its present price, around 11, the 
stock yields 5.4% on its dividend o! 
$.60 per year. 


Consolidated Edison of New York is 
one of the nation’s leading utilities serv- 
ing New York City and vicinity. I be- 
lieve this company is more likely to re- 
ceive better treatment from the Public 
Service Commission than for many 
years. (Recent appointments to the 
Commission by Governor Dewey have 
encouraged the financial world.) There 
is some expectation that the dividend 
might be increased to $2.00 per year. 


Advance release by air of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 
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DIVIDENDS—NOT 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 
expensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


YES—FORTUNES ARE LOST SEEKING 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Whe, frem devoting many years protecting 
investors from danger, wrote ‘America To- 
morrow,” called “the most far-seeing eco- 


nomic guide for the future, 
personal clients with his ‘27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders 


GROWTH VALUES 


growth values. He does not realize the 
great number of stocks listed that are in 
a trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages. However, even the 
few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations. 

Thinking from fundamentals, we must 
conclude that currently the Dollar is 
in a bull market and that tangible 
assets, including equities are in a bear 
market. This means there could soon 
be a flight from equities and other 
“things” now being aartificially sup- 
ported by government, gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, fair trade measures and temporary 
scarcities, 

The only true hedge against inflation 
is to be found in fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset higher costs. That, and 
fortune-building requirements, calls for 
at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 
year. The very opposite is the basis of 
our long-term fortune-building plan. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 
“What ‘Roystone Says .. . is re 


spected by the best in Wall Street, from 
the small speculator to the largest invest- 


” sent free to his 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. Recently, we repeated that warning. We ad- 
vised getting into cash to buy special situations, long-term 
growth possibilities independent of general conditions. Antic- 
ipating such breaks to buy growth bargains makes all the 
difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
selected to buy at the next bargain bottom. While they await 
opportunities they need instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of popular misconceptions such as the universal mistake 
in forecasting the 1948 election. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses out- 
grow their initial advantages. He knows next to nothing about 


ment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: ‘Roystone knows the stock market. With 
a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has been 
writing for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune-building until we 
appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. We might 
go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, human beings 
are prone to follow that way. That is why we earnestly believe 
there is a tremendous need for honest investment and business 
guidance. Such assistance can be derived only from factually 
appraising future investment values in the light of political and 
social trends. It was such factual appraisement that enabled us 
correctly to foresee the 1948 election result and the resultant 
market break. Without such guidance, there is small hope for 
the individual in his quest for financial independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to thousands of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for personal 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940 when the averages were 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5 or $25.00 be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointment $25. 
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AVOID LOSSES IN 1950 
Check These 


STOCKS 


Am. Tel. and Tel. New York Central 
Anaconda Copper Niag. Mohawk Pwr. 
Brooklyn Un. Gas ila. c 
Chesapeake & Ohio Safeway Stores 

° Stand. Oil Cal 


Stand. Oil, N. J. 


Babson’s opinion as to which of these or 
other stocks to HOLD or SELL may save 
losses. Simply check those you own, 
og LIST 7 OTHERS YOU OWN OR 
TO BUY, and mail this ad to 

us. We will tell if clients have been 
advised to HO or SWITCH them. 


‘ (Please print your name) 
No cost or obligation. 
Write Dept. F-86 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





TO OPEN 
AN ACCOUNT 


For new or experienced 
investors—a booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 


= 
= 


RINT 
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Explained in our booklet Ww we 








“THAR’S GOLD IN THEM THAR HILLS” 


ZENXSSS 


NOW IS THE TIME!!! 


Improve your profits! Time your trades with engi- 
neering precision and skill. Unbelievably low priced 
weekly guide at only $24 per year. 


Send only $I—TRIAL OFFER—for 4 weeks 


FOUR HILL’S 


Security Market Trends 
P.O. Box 101, Belmont 78, Mass. 











A Study of 


NEXT 20 YEARS 


Discusses and projects industrial activ- 
ity and market averages 1950 to 1970. 


14 pages 5/2 x 82" Price $1 


FINANCIAL REPORTS, INC. 
il, Newtonville 60, Mass. 














MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Reaction foreshadowed 


IN wRitiInc on the “Market Outlook” 
since the beginning of the year, I as- 
sumed that the Dow-Jones averages 
would show relatively moderate addi- 
tional gains during the first quarter. 
This opinion was based on technical 
probabilities derived from previous 
market experience. Under regulation 
technical indications have foreshadowed 
actual market developments more ac- 
curately than have old-fashioned eco- 
nomic relationships. 

Prior to regulation these relationshi 
were fairly dependable because the 
speculative activities of important pro- 
fessional operators were largely moti- 
vated by obviously favorable economic 
trends. Such professional speculative 
activities provided the type of leader- 
ship that attracted a progressively ex- 
panding spiral of public speculation. It 
was this combination that worked for 
continuity of major bull markets as long 
as underlying economic conditions re- 
mained favorable. 

Under conditions prevailing prior to 
regulation it would have been virtuall 
impossible for the D-] industrial aver- 
age to stage any such performance as 
it did during the nine months ending 
with March. During the third quarter 
of 1949 total trading volume amounted 
to 64 million shares. Net gain in the 
average was 9%. With total trading vol- 
ume in the first quarter of 1950 ex- 
panding to 116 million shares, the in- 
dustrial average established a new 54- 
year record for restricted trading am- 
plitude (4.2%) during the first ten 
weeks of the year. The net gain for the 
first quarter was less than 3%. 


In the old-fashioned free speculative 
market a substantial increase in trading 
activity normally was accompanied by 
an acceleration in the rate of price ad- 
vance. However, in the regulated mar- 
ket it is normal for investment demand 
to taper off as stock prices advance and 
as speculation expands. 

Preponderance of technical evidence 
during the first quarter indicated a slow 
deterioration in the supply-demand sit- 
uation for the general stock market. 
Brief spurts of excited tion in 
the television stocks were followed 
rather promptly by reactions im the 
market as a a On four occasions 
during the first quarter the industrial 
average established new highs on the 
recovery by moderate amounts. On all 
four occasions the market ran into a 
supply of stock that quickly cancelled 
more than the net gain registered above 
preceding highs. 

The failure of the demand factor in 
the second half of March was empha- 
sized by several technical indications. 
After six weeks in a 1.7% trading range, 
the industrial average on M 15-16 
advanced to new highs in decisive 
fashion. This emphatic penetration of 
poe first-quarter resistance should 

ave launched a sustained rally in 
which the market in general should 
have joined. Unfortunately, the ma- 
jority of stocks showed no inclinatien 
to follow the industrial average and 
the television group in an advance be- 
yond March 16. On the basis of pre 
vious experience this technical per- 
formance must be regarded as fore 
shadowing an intermediate reaction. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 


INCOME AND EXPENSES... Gross reve- 
» nue in 1949 was $101,793,987, an increase 
of $4,199,813 or 4% over 1948. Net income was 
$18,368,338 —equivalent to $2.99 per share of com- 
mon stock, after all charges including preferred divi- 
dends, compared with $1.83 per share in 1948. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL OBTAINED... In 
May 1949, an issue of 800,000 shares of 
common stock was sold for $31.00 per share or a total 
of $24,800,000. This was the Company's first sale of 
common stock in fifteen years. From December 1947 
to May 1949 a total of $130,755,396 of new capital 
was secured through sales of stocks and bonds. 


=m PLANT EXPANSION CONTINUES... At 
m= ‘lB December 31, 1949, the Company's in- 


vestment in plant was $542,224,661, an increase of 


$56,223,961 or 12% during the year, and an increase 
of $172,666,033 or 47% in the four years since 1945. 


SMALLER BUDGET FOR PLANT IN 1950... 


<S ... The plant budget for 1950 totals 


$51,518,523, or $18,708,562 less than expenditures 
of $70,227,085 made in 1949. Net additions to plant 












Southern California 
Edison Company - 1949 


for the year 1950, after giving effect to retirements, 
are expected to approximate $45,200,000. The 1950 
construction program will require approximately 
$27,000,000 of further new capital. 


AGAIN INCREASED...Total energy 
reneiied during 1949 was 7,564,493,195 kilowatt- 
hours, the greatest in the Company's history and 4% 
more than in 1948. 


LOWEST RATES IN HISTORY...The 
— Company made continuing reductions j in 
rates for its services almost annually through and in- 
cluding 1941. Following the war, a further reduction 
was made in 1946. Even in the fifty-cent dollars of the 
period, the Company's rates have been lower since 
1946 than at any previous time in its history. 


Fs COMMERCIAL AND SALES ACTIVITIES... 
The volume of new business obtained during 
the year 1949 was again substantial, though the rate 
of growth declined as compared with the two pre- 
ceding years. A total of 61,868 meters were added 
to the system in 1949, compared with 73,021 in 1948 
and 71,447 in 1947. 











CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS December 31, 1949 LIABILITIES 
Electric Plant eile - $542,224,661 Stated Capital and Surplus . . $243,384,694 
Investments and Other Assets . . . 9,546,664 Bonded Indebtedness . ane! 203,000,000 
Current Assets. . . . . ~. =~» ~. 38,407,289 Current Liabilities. . . . . . . 935,981,303 
Deferred Charges. . . . «= ; 5,566,901 Depreciation Reserve . ot 107,968,077 
Capital StockExpense . . .. . 2,661,481 Other Reserves and Liabilities . . . 8,072,922 
Total Assets - $598,406,996 Total Liabilities - $598,406,996 
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Double 
Market Protection 


Protect Your Investments by 
Employing the Principle of 
Market Coordination. 


Our market studies, developed through 
fifteen years service to banks and other 
institutions, now make available benefits of 
Market Coordinetion to the individual 
stock investor or speculator. 


Don't Overlook This Influence 


Every principal turning point in stocks 
that has occurred in the past forty years 
hes been foretold by a previous move in 
the bond markets. 

Our stock market analyses and recom- 
mendations to sell or buy are cross-checked 
against the market conditions foreshadowed 
in the government and other bond markets. 

Not only is this Double Precaution now 
enabling our subscribers to realize profits 
in stocks, but when it is desirable to be 
eut of stocks, substantial profits can fre- 
quently be made in conservative margin 
eperations in government and other bonds 
with income from 7% to 12% (tax free 
in the case of municipals). 


Get the Most from Your 
Investments 


You are not getting the most from your 
investments unless you employ principles 
ef Market Coordination. 


SEND for your description of this Indispens- 
able investment Aid and receive our Stock - 
letins and MARKET COORDINATOR for four 
weeks . . . both for the nominal cost of $1. 


BONDEX, INcORPORATED 


Publishers of 
BANKERS INVESTMENT SERVICE 
654 Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 
et tt nt tn en 


nm m ms  T 
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MAhE YOUR FORTUNE 


ON SCHEDULE. $107,000 in 20 years, using 
monthly, is the goal. STOP losing money by « 


pecu- 
lation. Had you started the plan January 1948, 
you would be one year AHEAD of schedule. Also 
Income, Estate and Six stock management. ACT 
peas: Six week trial, $3. 83 mos.-$10. DON’T 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 244, ESD, San Diego, Calif. 
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MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


A time for caution 


Tus 1s written on the assumption that 
a very good market lies immediately 
ahead, on the idea that the DJ Indus- 
trials will be in new high ground dur- 
ing the last half of April or the first 
half of May. In other words, it is as- 
sumed that this issue will reach the 
reader at a time when the market's en- 
vironment is enthusiastic, when it is 
“easy to be bullish.” 

It is suggested that readers be in- 
creasingly cautious in making new pur- 
chases. The stock market swing which 
began last June probably will go fur- 
ther, but stocks are not as cheap as they 
were. There are fewer bargains; and 
there are more stocks which are fully 
priced. Don’t make the mistake of get- 
ting more and more bullish as stocks 
rise. 
It is my opinion that any “runaway” 
movement to a level such as 225 or 240 
in the DJ Industrials at this time should 
invite some profit-taking—that stocks 
sold above 225 probably can be re 
placed at around 200-205 some time 
before the end of the year, and prob- 
ably much sooner. 

Keep in mind my earlier projections: 
(1) that the market should get to 218 
or above in the first quarter after meet- 
ing a great deal of stock in the 200-218 
area (the first-quarter intra-day hi 
was 211.22, so I “missed by a hair”), 
and (2) that the market may get to 
225 in the first half. Then remember 
how “high” those levels looked to you 
when I first mentioned them. It is al- 
ways well, in this market business, to 
remember what you thought before it 
happened! It helps you to be less emo- 
tional, and less infected by Wall Street's 
infectious occupational disease of bull- 
ishness when it happens! 

I'm not telling investors to sell all 
their stocks between 210 and 225, but 





MARKET X-RAY GRAPH 


WILL THE NEXT IMPORTANT MOVE BE UP OR DOWN? 





MARKET 


| P.O. Box 986, G. P. O. 





YOU MAY BE AMAZED 


how many buy and sell signals are hidden in volume, most active stocks, 
odd lot trading, professional trading, issues traded, advances, declines, new 
highs, new lows, etc. For samples of our unique 
and latest specific market advice send $1 to Dept. F-4. New inquirers only. 


Incorporated 
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I am suggesting: (1) that oe Be i 
with less confidence and at least thi 
about selling something, (2) that they 
“grade up” portfolios, (3) that they 
demand more convincing arguments to 
buy at 210-225 than id at 160- 
190, and (4) that they plan to have 
some cash on hand to use in event the 
200-205 “demand area” is tested some 
time late this spring or during the 
summer. 

The thing most investors fail to re- 
alize is that the fundamental invest- 
ment values back of “good” common 
stocks vary a great deal less than quo- 
tations for “good” stocks fluctuate. 
Atchison common is a rather good in- 
vestment uity. It y was 
worth just wee much as an invest- 
ment last summer at around 80 as it is 
worth now at around 110; the price 
has changed much more than essential 
value. As compared with most -_ 
industrials, in my opinion, Atchison 
is cheap. I don’t know what it is going 
to do in the market, but I can’t see 
any reason why a “prudent” investor 
should want to sell it at 110, or 120, 
nor do I see why an dent” in- 
vestor should have been afraid to buy 
it at 80. Stocks fluctuate more than 
values, so “prudent” investors should 
pay more attention to values than to 
passing prices. 

Over a period, I think that the in- 
vestor who buys and holds American 
Can will do very well. Few people re- 
alize how much this company’s poten- 
tial ne le og | ability has beep 
increased by the huge property ex- 
penditures of recent . Somewhere 
along the line, this stock probably wil 
be split up with the dividend on the 
resulting shares liberalized. It is a bet- 
ter stock to buy, in my opinion, thap 
most of the issues which sell at less 
than $50 a share. 

I like higher-priced stocks. Usually 
you get more value, dollar for dollar, 
than in the low-priced ones! When you 
purchase higher-priced stocks, you are 
not just “buying numbers.” 

Railroad earnings are looking better, 
especially the earnings of the easterp 
roads. That is because they are hauli 
coal, and a lot of it. As a short- 
speculation, I like Pennsylvania Rail 
road. The management at last seems to 
have this road’s problems “on the run.” 
Some of the monthly figures are going 
to make pleasant reading in coming 
months, and the stock is historically 
cheap. Thus far the rails have not pat- 
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OUTSTANDING STOCKS 


IN WHICH OFFICERS INVEST OWN MONEY 


) iachogen ORS have always had a preference for companies in which officers 
and directors have sufficient confidence to invest their own money. There 
is a good reason for this. Our research shows that large stock ownership and 
company success often go hand in hand. Now, for the first time, UNITED 
Staff has prepared a special study of 30 companies where officers and directors 


How Stocks Grow in Value 
when officers invest 
their own money 


Federated Dept. Stores is a good exam- 
ple where large stock ownership on the 
part of management and company’s suc- 
cess have gone hand in hand. An invest- 
ment of $800 in Federated in 1941 is 
worth $3500 today. Executives and direc- 
tors of the Federated chain own 14% of 
the company’s stock. Their investment 
has grown in value until today it amounts 
to nearly $14 million. 

_ Not only has the stock multiplied many 

times in value over the past 10 years, 
but through consistent increases in divi- 
dends, 100 shares of Federated costing 
$800 in 1941 now produces $250 a year 
in income. 





are large stockholders — in some cases owning over 
40% of the outstanding common. 


Stockholders Profit With “Insiders” 


As a stockholder in a company where “insiders” have a large 
stock interest, you prosper as management prospers. These execu- 
tives have an incentive to do an exceptionally good job. They have 
faith enough in the company’s future to invest their own money 
in it. In building up the value behind the stock, they are benefiting 
both themselves and you, the common stockholder. Read in the 
column to the left how stocks can grow in value when manage- 
ment has a large investment. Then send for the similar opportuni- 
ties outlined in UNITED'S new 30-Stock Report. 


UNDERVALUED STOCKS NOW FAVORED 


These 30 management-owned stocks are all regular dividend- 
payers, priced at 14 to 103. Fifteen of these issues offer current 
yields of 6% to 8.8%. Officer-director stock-ownership ranges 
from 10% to 47& of the outstanding common stock. UNITED’S 
Report includes progressive companies in the growth fields of 
Television, Frozen Foods, Plywood and a number of new, highly 
promising products. 

These are efficiently managed, successful companies, many of 
them with outstanding growth records. For example, one com- 
pany, where management owns 27% of the common, has just 
completed a $9 million expansion program, that should mean a 
sizable earnings gain this year. The stock sells at 19, and yields 
7.8%. 


Send for your copy of this valuable Report on 
30 Companies with Stock-Owning Management. 


Yours with Special One Months “ TRIAL" 


To introduce the many valuable features of { 
UNITED Business and Investment Service to new | 
readers, we will send the weekly UNITED Reports | 
for one month, together with our new report on “30 | 
COMPANIES WITH STOCK-OWNING § | 
MANAGEMENT” STOCKS for only. . l : 

| 
| 


ACT NOW 1 es aiiress ad mail NOW! 


April 15, 1950 





UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 





INVESTMENT POSSIBILITIES 


8 STOCKS Only Recently Available to the Public 


e Now UNDERPRICED in relation to indicated earning power. 
These stocks compare favorably with important issues that have 
been on the market a long time. 


@ This diversified list covers long-established companies whose stock, up 
to recently, has been held by the founders of the business or otherwise 
closely held ...they are all dividend payers...covers manufacturers of 
items used as advertising media, chemicals, heating appliances, oil well 
equipment, plus utility companies...offers you a unique opportunity, as 
the issues become better known they should command a market follow- 
ing that will put their prices more in line with the older public issues. 


e Take advantage of present prices before increased buying action 
tends to push these 8 stocks up. Order this report NOW. 


you will get this advice—for the next 3 weeks... market policy, when 
to add to your investments and which securities to buy—supported 


ticipated as much as they should in the 
general rise in the market. 

Everyone is asking what to do about 
the television shares. It is always hard 
to comment on a market “vogue,” es 
pecially when that “vogue” is in a dy- 
namic stage. My guess is that even the 
best television stocks probably can be 
bought back cheaper some time this 
summer. I visualize lower earnings ip 
the second quarter than in the first 
quarter, and lower earnings in the third 
quarter than in the second. Then |] 
would look for an excellent fourth quar- 
ter. Just as a matter of opinion, on its 
record I would say Radio Corporation 
is less desirable (as a value) than some 
of the others. I think there is a lot of 
good, sound value back of Motorola. 

The automobile industry is doing 
much better than the pessimists think. 





by sound reasons expressed in clear language... all covered in 


In addition to the Special Survey of 
$ 8 STOCKS ONLY RECENTLY AVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC... 
Some of the earnings figures, due to be 

| THE OUTLOOK. g ’ 
ublished shortly, will indicate that 
eading producers thus far in 1950 have 


been earning more than in the corre 


ACT NOW—-MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Tear off and mail this with your name and address and $1. We will send the ; sponding months of 1949. General Mo- 
valuable report mentii above plus 3 weekly issues of THE OUTLOOK. Offer open 


ip ae soaieioallibesenivo ant. tors, for instance, may show as much 
elke t as $5 a share earned in the first quar- 
ter; and the way it looks now (barring 
a strike) the company may show be 
tween $9 and $10 a share for the first 
half year. 

There is talk about how much of ap 
increase in the demand for stocks wil) 
result from the New York law permit- 
ting trustees to buy up to 35% of their 
investments in “non-legal” securities op 
a “prudent man” basis. The conserva- 
tive New York trustees can’t do this, 
under the law, till July Ist; and, if 
they perform “in character,” they wil 
proceed very slowly and gradually evep 
after that date. Without belittling the 
long-range importance of this legisla 
tion, it may be well not to expect too 
much of it immediately. 
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STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


L 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. AS08-172 
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This announcement is not, and is not to be construed as, an offer to sell, or a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of these securities. 
April 3, 1950 


Iowa Electric Light and Power 
Company 


108,834 Shares, 4.80% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
($50 par value) 


925,000 Shares, Common Stock 


($5 par value) 


The Company is offering the above Preferred Stock and 839,628 shares of the above 
Common Stock in exchange for its outstanding cumulative preferred stock ($100 
par value), Series A 7%, Series B 614%, and Series C 6%, on the basis of $50.25 
per share of Preferred Stock and $13.75 per share of Common Stock, as further 
set forth in the offering Prospectus. 

The Underwriters named in the Prospectus have severally agreed, subject to 
certain conditions, to purchase such shares of the above Preferred Stock and Com- 
mon Stock as are not issued pursuant to acceptances of the Exchange Offer, which 
expires on April 12, 1950, including 85,372 shares of the above Common Stock not 
offered in the exchange which are being offered initially at a price of $13.75 per share. 
Prior to and after the expiration of the Exchange Offer, the several Underwriters 
may offer and sell Preferred Stock and Common Stock as set forth in the Prospectus. 





Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readen 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





How To BE A Betrer Speaker, by 
Bess Sondel (Science Research Asso 
ciates, Inc., $0.60). 

Interesting booklet offering new and 
more useful ways of thinking about 
speech situations. Written in un 
style in which line length is tailored to 
fit thought phrases. Deals with sucb 
technical problems as diction, grammaf, 
appearance, etc. Emphasis is u 
building of a structural outline will 
give the speaker both stability (witb- 
out notes) and freedom. Spontaneity is 
the keynote throughout. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including ihe undersigned, only in states in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distrsbuted. 


The First Boston Corporation G. H. Walker & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Smith, Barney & Co. White, Weld &Co. A.C. Allyn and Company 
Central Republic Company W.C. Langley & Co. F.S. Moseley & Co. 

(Incorporated) 
Alex. Brown & Sons W. E. Hutton & Co. Quail & Co. 
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: OF MMPORTANT MOVEMENTS IS NOW BEING RECORDED BY OUR 
] 
r- 
SENSITIVE INDEX 
m 
ne 
of 
8 ¢ AN INVALUABLE GUIDE e ELIMINATES GUESSWORK 
be If you aim to buy at the bottom and sell at the top, When you follow the Sensitive Index, you will find no 
al you showld investigate this Index. Its data compiled ween be ane So 0 20re aw indications. The data 
ne by factual study is published weekly in our bulletins. of the Sensitive Index is factual, based upon market 
Since its publication in January 1946, its record of m. it is not tou by emotions, judgment or 
& nor & igh ; Ad guesswork. It remains unswerving in the face of bull- 
"4 accuracy has exc our highest expectations. Ai- — ish, enthusiasm or fear of dire events. At times in the 
h though we missed some of its valuable signals in the midst of powerful opposing forces, we find it THE 
past, the accuracy of our interpretation has increased ONLY STUDY that points to the true direction of 
ar with greater experience. the market. 
ng 
my 
rst The excerpts given below show what 
EXAMINE THE RECORD: fini‘332, 23:3" 
Ri ¢ junctures in the market. 
ri) 
it- BULLETIN No. 918—Feb. 26, 1948 BULLETIN No. 934—June 18, 1948 
ei! (D. J. Ind. 167.56): . (D. J. Ind. 191.66): 
op “Complete all buying on reactions.” “Strong Selling Signal given.” 
ya- 
is, BULLETIN No. 935—July 2, 1948 BULLETIN No. 984—June 10, 1949 
s (D. J. Ind. 190.06) : = J. Ind. 165.73): 
+43 ” “In the midst of pessimism and indecisi en in a 
7 “The downward trend is disclosed more positively now. ouside Aaa ps a og the Ss. T ng pa - — 
he at bottom levels... . If prices decline on Monday, 
- BULLETIN No. 985—June 17, 1949 expect them to find resistance. 
00 (D. J. Ind. 163.94): 8 
“The market declined at the exact time that cycles BULLETIN No. 98 July 8, 1949 
indicated a reversal... . The SENSITIVE INDEX (D. J. Ind. 171.01): 
gave the completion of the Buy Signal that is registered In code: “MISS AGORA is destined for the bright city 
wad as the market declines.” of ANODE. Hold all stocks.” 
es 
THE SIGNAL AT PRESENT IS IMPORTANT—Although as we write this, April 5, 1950, the signal has 
not been completed, it has the characteristics of a movement of from 25 to 50 points. We believe this signal 
offers a unique opportunity to profit. Take advantage of it—but act AT ONCE. Time is limited! 
ae ee eee oes ee es ees eee ee eo 
by | SPECIAL OFFER pom GARGILIS Financial Service, Dept. F-12 
3S0- TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 
7 If you have never tried this service before, send { Yes, send me 2 months of your Bulletin Service and special offer } 
$10.00 for a two-month trial period. This is a | material. Enclosed find $10.00. (Air Mail .30¢ extra.) i 
sual special offer. Send for it now and take advantage 
1 to of the present signal! | { 
ucb en c F | NAME oe 6 9 608 6 6 6 6 hierar’ oe & o hea. a & tinemera eelnee s 
With your trial subscription, you will also receive | 
nar, our booklets explaining the action of the Sensitive | | 
the Index with many graphic charts and complete pi eS SAA Ate KS 
will Tules to follow when using this Index, and photo- I | 
‘ith- static copies of our bulletins at critical periods in =| j 
y is the market. \ Cres 98 See MOE. «... DUPN UE e ss. vo oes \ 
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Handbook for Investors! 


“THE STOCK MARKET— 


BASIC GUIDE FOR INVESTORS” 
By JOSEPH MINDELL 


Economist and Partner, Marcus & Co. 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


428 Subjects .. . 320 Pages .. . Charts 
37 Chapters . . . Glossary .. . Index 


Every phase, every procedure, every successful 
trading technique, as well as many pitfalls, are 
explained simply and lucidly through clear-cut 
text and easy-to-follow Investors who 
don’t “‘know it all” can use this practical manual 
to avoid costly mii and increase profits. 

Here at last is a practical working tool for 
judging the news and other factors 1 
security prices, for selecting most promising in- 
dustries and soundest pan gee for detecting 
the basic trend of the market and for spotting 
major market tops and major market bottoms. 

Use this revealing book with confidence—with 
profit. It should prove one of the soundest in- 
vestments you ever made. Price $5 in U. S. 
Canada and Foreign, $6. Fill in and return 
coupon below. Money back if not satisfied. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 


8. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Ce., 415 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of J h Mindell’s en- 
lightening book “THE STOCK MARKET — 
Basic Guide for Investors”: 
0 Enclosed is $5 ie Book Prepaid) 
(On N. Y. Orders Add 2%) 














We thought 


savings accounts 
were all alike 


Until we learned 
about Standard 


Federal. At Stand- 
ard Federal each of 
our accounts earns 
higher dividends, 
and each is federally 
insured up to $5.000. 
We've learned there 
is a difference in 
savings accounts at 
Standard Federal.” 


Why not start your savings account with 
Standard Federal and get extra income, 
federally insured. 


WRITE TODAY CURRENT 


for Standard Federal’s DIVIDEND 
“Save by Mail Plan” and RATE 

financial statement — also 

your free copy of “Califor- 

nia Here I Come” picturing 

“life the California way.” 


Be LN Ke. 


PRESIDENT 
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STANDARD FEDERAL 
Savings and Loan Association 


735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 








YOUR MONEY 





by W. C. HANSON 


Thoughts on estate planning 


EsTATE PLANNING is the neglected 
phase of most financial programs. A 
man can work hard for a lifetime to 
build financial independence, perhaps 
create a fortune, only to have his heirs 
lose much of the fruit of his toil. This 
happens because there are all kinds of 
things which eat up an estate before it 
on to its rightful heirs. 

“Shrinkage” is the term which pro- 
fessional fund managers apply to this 
unhappy process. The term is an appro- 

riate one, because some estates really 
shrink.” Several things cause this—the 
Federal Estate Tax, legal and admin- 
istrative charges, probate fees, the de- 
clining value of the dollar, the small 
return on fixed-income investments to- 
day. 
But before going into the subject in 
greater detail, let’s recognize that this 
matter of “estate planning” can get 
pretty complicated in some individual 
cases. It’s something which can only be 
worked out with your lawyer, if your 
estate amounts to very much. All we 
can do here is to outline certain broad 
suggestions for general guidance. 

Any worthwhile estate planning pro- 
gram must tie certain things to a 
(1) the making of a will, (2) life in- 
surance and its disposition, (3) setting 
up of trusts, if desired, (4) naming an 
executor, (5) considering bequests and 
charitable gifts, (6) protecting your as- 
sets (including your business, if you 
have one) from disadvantageous liquid- 
ation, in case of death, and (7) weigh- 
ing the merits of gift taxes versus estate 
taxes. 

One of the very first steps to be taken 
in estate planning is to set up adequate 
records. As nearly any lawyer can tell 
you, most people die with their affairs 
in pretty disorganized state. Their as- 
sets often are scattered and disorgan- 
ized. Records are inadequate, or totally 
lacking. Result: Much expense and de- 
lay to those left behind. Thus, when 
you set up proper records and organize 
your assets, you've taken an elementary, 
but important step in estate planning. 

Secondly, you'll want to get your 
estate in as liquid a position as pos- 
sible. This isn’t always easy, because 
not all estates lend themselves to this 
step. But as far as can be done, assets 
should be placed in as liquid a position 
as possible. If certain properties are to 
be sold eventually, it may be advisable 
to convert them into cash now, so as 
to prevent forced liquidation later un- 
der less advantageous conditions. Re- 
member, your widow or heirs are usu- 
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ally much less able than you to settle 
matters like this. 

Another important matter is the mak. 
ing of an adequate will. Of course, the 
final draft of a will may come after a 
great many other steps have been 
worked out. But it’s wise, nevertheless, 
to make out a tentative will early in 
the case, which can always be amended 
later. This, obviously, is where an at- 
torney’s advice is a “must.” Wills in- 
volve a great many problems. The larg- 
er the estate, the larger the problems, 
as a rule. 

Having considered these prelimin- 
aries, one of the next steps is fi 
how to minimize your Federal Estate 
Tax liability (legally, of course). The 
Federal Estate Tax is a weighty burden 
today. Boiled down to its essentials, it 
means that everything in your estate 
over $60,000 (after deducting debts 
and administrative expenses) is subject 
to a special levy. Like Federal Income 
Taxes, the Estate Tax is “graduated.” 
That is, the larger the amount, the 
higher the rate or percentage of tax. 

This $60,000 exemption includes 
your life insurance as well as your other 
assets. This is a much different situation 
from, say 25 years ago, when life ip- 
surance received an extra exemption. 

For example, in 1926, there was a 
$100,000 general exemption for the 
estate. Besides this, there was an addi- 
tional credit of $40,000 for life insur 
ance, making the total exemption $140, 
000. This contrasts with today’s total 
exemption of $60,000, with no specific 
allowance for insurance. 

Dealing with the Federal Estate Tax, 
therefore, is one of the main objectives 
in an effective estate planning program. 

We'll outline various methods in our 
next article in this series. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


How To Pian Pensions, by Caroll 
Boyce, (Whittlesey House, N.Y. $5.00). 
A timely guidebook for business and 
industry, presenting a concise, clear 
cut explanation of “what pensions are 
all about.” Written by a top-rank in 
dustrial reporter, it’s a step by step 
analysis of pension systems, describing 
cost factors involved. Recently negoti- 
ated plans are summarized, the 
of the presidential steel fact-finding 
board is digested, and typical 
plans are included. Should prove # 
authoritative guide for action on 
part of negotiators and other in 


personnel. 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published 
many concerns and 
yes to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
FoRBES fi s. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fonses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


770. MarxetTinc Opporrontties-1950: 
This study of marketing trends indicates 
that this year “cam be the best year yet, 
if business aggressively seizes the oppor- 
tunity.” Thirty-six-page survey by the 
J. Walter Thompson Co. includes an ex- 
amination of population trends, purchasing 
power, savings, consumer debt, employ- 
ment, and other factors concerning people 
and their ability and imelination to buy 
goods and services. 


771. A CeRONICLE OF THE AUTOMOTIVE 
InpusTRY IN Amenica: Fascinating history 
of the automobile, from Charles E. 
Duryea’s first gasoline-engine-propelled 
motor vehicle to the super-sleek models 
af 1949. Copiously illustrated with quaint 
and nostalgic photographs, the 76-page 
book also contains data on mobile equip- 
ment produced during the war years. 


772. Is Coton TELEvision READY FOR 
raz Home?: Contains the latest informa- 
tion on the question “When will color tele- 
vision be available?” as indicated by testi- 
mony presented to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. (7 pages.) 


778. ConporaATE ANNUAL Report Re- 
QUIREMENTS: A compilation of the laws 
and regulations governing the production 
of annual reports in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Indiana, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware. 


774. Inpustry’s New REsPoNsmIBILITY: 
Pitney-Bowes’ president Walter H. Wheeler 
tells the Boston Rotary Club that if the 
trend to socialism is to be halted, Ameri- 
can business must step up its offensive by 
trying itself to provide more of the securi- 
ties the public needs and wants. (11 
pages. ) 


775. Raprorsoropes—A Survey: A gen- 
eral survey of the tracer and control work 
being done with radioisotopes today, in- 
cluding both industrial and scientific uses. 
Uses range from improving de-icers for 
aircraft to the development of new catalysts 
for petroleum refining. (24 pages.) 


776. Waat To Loox For IN A PRIVATE 
Business ScHoot: Tells the prospective 
student the essential things to keep in 
mind when choosing a business school, 
such as facilities, variety of courses, place- 
ment services, extra-curricula activities, 
ete. A 82-page booklet, illustrated with 
cartoons at the teen-age level. 


777. Aviation INsuRANCE: Gives spe- 
cific information on the various forms of 
aviation insurance and includes data on 
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rates of commission, binding authority, 
submission of applications, territories cov- 
ered by branch offices, etc. (30 pages. ) 


Burroughs 


198TH CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 


778. Computinc RETURN ON INVESTED 
CariraL: Outlines a new method devised 
by the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Asso. for computing potential return on 
capital invested by metalworking manufac- 
turers in new machin® tools. Method pro- 
vides a quick answer to financial men 
trained to thinking in terms of dollars 
instead of machines. (6 pages. ) 


A dividend of twenty cents ($.20) 
a share has been declared upon the 
stock of BurroucHs AppiNG Ma- 
CHINE CoMPANyY, payable June 10, 
1950, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business May 12, 1958, 


SHELDON F. Hatt, Secretary. 


779. ScHEDULED MERCHANDISE Cars— 
New York CENTRAL: An easy-to-read 
schedule for shippers and receivers of mer- 
chandise freight, the 24-page book shows 
the time schedule of all merchandise cars, 
by elapsed days, in a convenient digest- 
type format. Covers all of the 1,500 sys- 
tem and off-line points of the New York 
Central. 


Detroit, Michigan, 
March 31, 1950. 

















FORTUNES IN THE MAKING in 
36 OVERLOOKED STOCKS 


During The 


Second Phase of This Bull Market 


“Sleepers” like these usually advance 3 to 10 times faster than the averages in a 
bull market’s second phase. This Explosive stage of the present bull market, the 
Experts say, is just beginning. 


In the last bull market ending in 1946, one of these 36 stocks advanced 2021% ($500 grew to $16,665), 
another 5200% ($500 grew to $26,500), and another 5650% ($500 grew to $28,750). Dividends not 
reckoned, These now unappreciated stocks lost a large part of their gains in the bear market, are 
still at amazingly low prices that permit bonanza profits, A number are selling at only $7 to $15. 
Yet the companies comprise some of the best managed, most progressive and soundly expanding 
ee saeenge ems tiene penal far cuat <5 Ome 
Most pay dividends . . . yield up to 10% Plus. Here are some examples. 


1, Publisher of popular big circulation magazines with new money maker. Substantial and Ro advertising 
revenue. $700 buys 100 shares. Readvance to former high would mean $2100 profit. Highly speculative 


2. Big department store chain. New lines and store expansion enhance growth prospects. Estimated 1950 earnings: 
$5.75. Dividend: $3, yield over 8%: Gubstentiol rico festified from present low price. 


3. Auto body and railway equipment mfr. Earning $3.50, yet sells below $15. Sales should remain at high levels 
Advance to former high would almost double present price. 


4. Most popular investment trust on Stock Exchange. Nearly 7% yield. High leverage invites spectacular performance 
Selling around $18. 


5. A leading automotive producer. Great demand for products ensures high sales and profits for seme time. 
since 1934. 9% yield. Selling ‘st belt former high. 25 points advance quite possible. 


6. Leading mfr. and retailer. Current earnings $4. Dividends $2. Larger earnings expected. Advance to 1946 high 
would equal 100% appreciation. 


Dividends 


7. Important tire manufacturer. Earning $5 but driven down te below $25. Non-tire products sales brighten outlook 
You get 36 point rise if former high is equalled. 


Because these stocks are highly volatile, your money should be divided among 6 or more. 


You may have this Special Report on 3% Overlooked Fortune Building Stocks selected by many of 
the country’s leading analysts plus “Predictions of Things to Come.”. . . What the World’s foremost 
authorities say will happen to stocks and the country in the months ahead. FREE with 4 weeks’ 
tria] subscription for only $1.00. 

Fill out, clip and mail coupon. 





DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. L-141, 13 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. Send me list of 36 Overlooked Stocks, 
“Predictions of Things to Come” and 4 weeks’ trial subscription for only $1.00 (Air Mail—$1.25). 


CORO eee e eee OHHH eee EEE EHH E EEE E OTH ESEEEEE SHEET EEEEEEEEE EEE EEEE HE EHEEEEEE SHES EESESESESE EES 


ADDRESS 


Complete Service: $30 per year. Digests 40 Services that would cost you 
more than $3000 a year. 














CONGRATULATIONS 





J. Max Widmer, elected president of 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., succeeding F. T. 
Bedford, who becomes chairman of the 
board. 

A. King McCord, elected executive 
vice-president of Oliver Corp. 

Roger M. Kyes, recently appointed 
general manager of GMC Truck & 
Coach Div. of General Motors Corp., 
elected a vice-president of GM. 


C. W. Roberts, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of American Can Co., in charge 
of Pacific division. 

Carl S. Miner, Director of Miner 
Laboratories, Chicago, elected a direc- 
tor of Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Raymond H. Blanchard, elected pres- 
ident of Hood Rubber Co., niaiiieny 
of B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Joseph A. Cappi, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

Louis T. Morrow, appointed execu- 
tive vice-president, director, and gen- 


eral manager of the Borne Scrymser Co, 

General Brehon Somervell, 
of Koppers Company, also named chair- 
man of the board. 

Lynde Selden, vice-chairman of 
American Express Co., elected a direo- 
tor of the Underwood Corp. 

D. Bob Slattery, elected vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies of 
Penn Mutual Life Insuranee Ce. 

Charles P. Crane, elected president 
of Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Co. of Baltimore. 





Company 
Armco Steel Corp 


Ceianese Corp. of Am... 85 


Creameries of 


Kellogg Switchboard 
and Supply Co 


United States Steel Corp. 89 


Financial General 
Presentation Data Information Score 


Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


THE MEAL report, Forses editors believe, tells a story about 
people (managers and employees), their activities (making, 
finaneing, selling), their problems (outside factors affecting 
the company), and their progress (earnings or losses). 

Scoring is on three counts: 1. Presentation—easy to read, 
illustrated, etc.? 2. Financial Data—are dollars and cents 


Final 


85 84 


90 86 


position. 


Fairly good presentation by a smaller company. Should use 
charts and pictures to strengthen report, lend reader interest. 


Charts, tables and pictures help make an interesting, informa- 
tive narrative, give insight into operations. 


Undeveloped—minimum of information given in conventional, 
uninteresting fashion. 


Authoritative story of big business in action. Readable, gives 
thorough understanding of problems and activities of this 
bellwether of industry. 


translated into understandable terms? 3. General Information 
—does it help reader understand company and operations, 
problems and prospects? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 very good, 90 excellent. 


Final score is weighted (readers may write for a statement 
itemizing the scoring factors). 


Well-integrated recital of operations and results. Interesting 
supplement highlights 50-year history. 


Slick presentation, gives wealth of detail on corporate activity. 
Product and market section prints excellent picture of basic 


Comment 

















PFEIFFER BREWING COMPANY 


COMPARISON OF INCOME ACCOUNTS FOR YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 


Net income 
Bernings per share 


*May 15 to De- 
cember 31 


**First full year of 
operation 








Net sales after all Excise Taxes 
Profit from operations 


1934* 
$1,693,551 
$ 532,281 
$ 451,651 

$1.22 


1935** 1940 
$3,620,998 $3,636,821 
$1,126,892 $ 602,447 
$ 939,092 $ 456,409 
$2.41 $1.06 


These accounts are stated with retroactive application, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, of all adjustments previously entered in the Earned 
Surplus Account. From 1942 to 1948 the Company held all of the 
stock of Engineering Specialties Corporation as a means of realizing 
upon a@ noncurrent account receivable, the major portion of which was 


UR star salesman is twelve years old. He was created 
for a definite purpose and is doing his job well. Thanks 


to his name and the fife in his mouth there is now no mis- 
taking the pronunciation of the aame Pfeiffer. 


His pleasant picture in our advertising and his tuneful 


jingles on the radio constantly remind the people in our 
market to “Say Fifer’s for Finest Flevor.” 


His merry little statue, appearing in most stores and taverns 


where Pfeiffer’s is sold, is an excellent point-of-sale display. 


1945 
$6,028,099 
$1,106,860 
$ 427,143 

$ .99 


1946 
$6,444,487 
$1,711,218 
$1,035,824 

$2.41 


1947 
$10,543,469 
$ 2,473,005 
$ 1,603,868 

$3.73 


1948 
$15,085,638 
$ 3,426,032 
$ 2,143,987 

$4.99 


1949 
$19,953,731 
$ 6,064,736 
$ 3,767,877 

$6.29 


written off in 1942. The subsidiary was terminated in 1948 at 8 
profit above the remaining ledger value of the investment. These 
accounts are stated without consolidation with the accounts of the 
subsidiary and the 1948 profit is applied retroactively to reduce the 
1942 loss. 

Johnny has become a personality. To many of our cus- 
tomers he is more than a symbol of good beer. . . . He is 
an old friend. 


Annual Report for 1949 available 
on request CT) 


PFEIFFER BREWING COMPANY 


Detroit 7 








3740 Bellevue Avenue nian 
ichigan 
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READERS SAY 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


uarters of their letter to trying to justify 
eir stand, but they cannot do so. Your 





rebuttal was good. Now that they have 
the 33%4 s, they will be in great de- 


mand, provided RCA really pushes them. 
I hope RCA have really learned their 
lesson. They have some perfect recordings 
and some wonderful artists which should 

make for success in their LP records. 
—H. W., Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


In the March 15 issue of Forses there 
is an article “RCA Officials Hit Back at 
Forbes Criticism.” In this article you state 
as follows: 

“Fact is that Admiral, not even a tele- 
vision producer in 1947, according to 
RapDIO-ELECTRONICS MAGAZINE ‘was tops 
in TV unit volume in 1949’.” 

The words in italics are the quotes in 
this article, supposedly from our magazine. 

We have examined carefully every issue 
of Rapio-ELEcTRONICs published since last 
fall and there is not a single reference to 
any comparison between RCA and Ad- 
miral TV production in 1949 or for any 
other year. In fact, we have never pub- 
lished comparative production or sales fig- 
ures between any manufacturers of TV 
sets or other industry products. 

Therefore, in fairness to Rap1o-ELEc- 
TRONICS, we ask you to publish this letter 
in the earliest possible issue of Forses. 

—Huco GERNSBACK, publisher, 
Rapio-ELECTRONICS. 


In seeking the facts on RCA TV produc- 
tion, a Forses editor phoned Rap1o-E.Lec- 
TRONICS MAGAZINE, among others, and ex- 
plained the information Forses sought and 
why. The editor spoken to replied in ex- 
p= the words quoted. Moot question: 
does that make it a reply “according to 
Rapio-ELECTRONICS MAGAZINE” ?—M. F. 


Subsidy 


In your article “Subsidy on the Sea 
Lanes” [March 15 and April 1] you asked: 
Does U.S. aid to the shipping industry 
bolster national defense or is it an “arti- 
ficial profit?” 

Nothing could be worse than all this 
subsidy our government is handing out 
tight and left. It takes away any incen- 
4 

One thing is certain: Our present ad- 
ministration is showing the worst peace- 
time performance on record with a deficit 
of over $5.5 billion. . . . —B. J. AANEs, 

Eau Claire, Wis. 


Smith tells Smith 


At the beginning of time, so the story 
goes, all people had the name of Smith. 
And as each did something wrong they 

to change their names. 

I think this story should be made a must 

Harry H. Smith of Mercersburg, Pa. 
ney has a narrow mind or is plain 


Only a miracle can save us now. 
—WaL_rTER L. Situ, 
Granada Hills, Calif. 


The Mercersburg Smith cancelled his 
tubscription after ForBes carried an edi- 
torial describing FDR as “deplorably not 
on the level.”—Ed. 


I am not in the mood to renew my sub- 
scription to your publication since you put 
Tuman on your front cover. Do you, like 
some other weakling businessmen and pub- 
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lishers, feel you have to go along with 
Pendergast Harry for survival? 
—G. H. Murray, 
Monrovia, Calif. 


Your Money 


Please accept my compliments on Han- 
son’s article “Your Money” in the March 1 
issue. 

I have become accustomed to reading 
so much loose comment and inaccurate 
thinking on money that I had about de- 
cided that it was my own thinking that 
was out of step. For example, I cal only 
ig ssc a circular letter of one of the 

ig banks of New York City, written by 
a man for whom I have the greatest re- 
spect. There is no question but what he 
knows his subject, but I looked in vain 
through the four pages of the circular for 
a statement similar to your own: That one 
of the principal functions of money is as 
a storage of value. . . . I consider this the 
primary function of money. Certainly, it is 
one of the most important functions. 

My thinking follows along the same 
channels as your own with regard to “what 
to do,” and I note in this connection that 
Hanson is.the only writer I have read who 
is aware of the fact that trading in silver 
is out of the question because of heavy 
taxes imposed on trading in it. 

—FRANK LILty, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Nomination for °52 


In connection with your recent “Two- 
Line Editorial”: “Forecast: General Eisen- 
hower will run in 1952. And be elected.” 

Suggestion: Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 
as Vice-President; or, create the office of 
Executive Vice-President for him; a two- 
fisted American who has also earned his 


heritage—and how! Or, Capt. Eddie for 
President if Eisenhower doesn’t run. 


Sd 


—J. Lou Caro, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Rail dividends 


Railway officials frequently complain 
that it is difficult or impossible to do any 
equity financing. 

As a stockholder in two large railroads, 
I fail to find any mystery in this at all. For 
example: 

During the years 1940 through 1949, in- 
clusive, one major railroad earned $111.82 
a share, and paid total dividends of $21.75 
a share. This was 20% of ten-year earnings. 
Recently the dividend rate was cut from 
$4 annually to $3. 

If, during the last ten years, the 500 
leading corporations of the United States 
had restricted dividends to 20% of earn- 
ings, the entire economy, if it had not al- 
ready collapsed, would have been by this 
time extremely shaky. It is quite possible 
that we might now be experiencing Fed- 
eral domination and Federal totalitarianism. 

Stockholders deprived of ‘their rightful 
share of earnings can’t be expected to sup- 
port management. Stockholder support has 
to be deserved. —C. H. Crawrorp, 


‘Atlanta, Ga. 


Picas and Pages 


Do you realize how much more difficult 

it is to read your wide, one-column pages? 

—W. D. Srearns, 

_ Clifton, N. J. 

Yes. Forses ceased to set “Washington 

Preview” and “The Business Pipeline” in 

full-page width after tests showed some 

people found the long lines slow-reading. 

Beginning April 1 issue, these departments 
were set in 20% pica columns.—Ed. 
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Mansfield Mills 























a BOOK you may find 
Will Help You Make 

Stock Market Profits. 
under foday’s conditions 


it describes a logical, easy to use, 
factual basis of measuring the compara- 
tive strength of Buying and Selling in 
the whole’ market. The objective is to 
judge turning points in market trends. 


It provides a procedure for determin- 
ing the Relative Strength or Weakness 
of individual stocks and industry groups. 
The objective is to identify stocks which 
should outperform others on trend moves. 


included free with this book—our latest Reports which provide: 
(a) an unhedged interpretation of the basic undertone condition of 
the market right now; (b) Up-to-date Relative Strength Measure- 
ment ratings on 460 stocks and 42 industry groups; (c) clearly identi- 
fied Buy, Hold, Sell or Sell Short recommendations on a specific list 
of stocks in which our factual information shows action is desirable 
now. This information is not infallible. BUT, it is hedge-free, definite, easy to 
understand ...used by many professional investors who prefer facts, not opinions. 


To receive the Book and Current Reports, Send $1 
Ask for Report 17°: 


Mansfield Mills 


Larchmont, New York 
























Thoughts . . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If a thing is old, it is a sign that it 
was fit to live. Old families, old cus- 
toms, old styles survive because they 
are fit to survive. The guarantee of 
continuity is pry Submerge the 
good in a flood of the new, and the 
good will come back to join the good 
which the new brings with it. Old- 
fashioned hospitality, old-fashioned po- 
liteness, old-fashioned honor in busi- 
ness had qualities of survival. These 
will come back. 

—Capt. Eppre RICKENBACKER. 


Fang is not “Live and let live,” 
but “Live and help to live.” 
—Emar C, NIELSEN 


Faith is to believe what we do not 
see; and the reward of this faith is to 
se what we believe. —St. AUGUSTINE 


With labor and management work- 
ing together in common cause—and not 
against each other—we can build and 
_ produce and prosper, and defeat any 
threat, from whatever source, against 
our Own security and the peace of the 
world. ~WILLIAM GREEN. 


Perhaps the greatest penalty of youth 
is that we must make the major de- 
cisions of our lives when we are least 
equipped by experience to meet them. 

~MONTREALER. 


What delights us in the spring is 
more a sensation than an appearance, 
more a hope than any visible reality. 

—HAMERTON. 


Duty makes us do things well, but 
love makes us do them beautifully. 
—Paiiirs Brooks. 


If you have not often felt the joy of 
doing a kind act, you have neglected 
much, and most of all yourself. 

—A. NIELEN. 


Research is the reconnaissance party 
of industry, roving the unknown terri- 
tories ahead independently, yet not 
without purpose, seeing for the first 
time what all the following world will 
see a few years hence. —S. M. KInTER. 


We are just in the kindergarten of 
uncovering things and there is no down 
curve in science. 

—Cnanr.es F. KETTERING. 


“Point of view” must mean more 
than mere prejudice; it should express 
conclusions reached by that painful 
process known as thinking. And when 
new facts or factors are presented, free 
men should be as vigilant to change 
their viewpoints as to confirm them. 

—A. MORTIMER ASTBURY. 


You grow up the day you have your 
first real laugh—at yourself. 
—ETHEL BARRYMORE. 


An appealing personality is not some- 
thing grafted on from without. It is not 
like a coat of paint applied to a build- 
ing or cosmetics used on the face. It 
is expressed through the body, the 
mind, the heart and the spirit. Al- 
though some persons seem to have been 
born with an exceptionally appealing 
personality. no one has a monopoly on 
it. —EpITH JOHNSON. 


It is my intense conviction that our 
decision, hes of necessity, to build the 
hydrogen bomb must be accompanied 
by the immediate initiation of a moral 
crusade for peace having far greater 
potential effect than any physical wea- 
pon, even chunks of the sun. 

—BrRIEN McMaHon 


it is often surprising to find that 
heights may be attained merely by re- 

maining on the level. 
—SUNSHINE MAGAZINE. 


The price of everything else may go 
up or down, but the price of success 
remains steady. 

—HicHways oF HAPPINEss 


Money is like an arm or a leg—use 
it or lose it. —Henry Forp. 


Our life is what our thoughts make 
it. A man will find that as he alters 
his thoughts toward things and other 
people, things and other people will 
alter towards him. —JAMES ALLEN. 


There is far more danger in a public 
monopoly than there is in a private 
monopoly, for when government goes 
into business it can always shift its 
losses to the taxpayer. The Government 
never really goes into business, for it 
never makes ends meet, and that is the 
first requisite of business. It just mixes 
a little business with a lot of politics, 
and no one ever gets a chance to find 
out what is y going on. 

—THomas A. Epison 


You cannot export American know 
how, but only try to create the condi- 
tions under which other people want 
to import it. —PauL G. HorFMan — 


Though I have been among para ~ 
lytics, to me the worst physical afflic. 
tion is blindness. But spiritual blindness 
is worse. —FRAancis F. Fisuer, D.D 


We have inherited new difficulties 
because we have inherited more privi 
leges. —Dr. ABRAM SACHER ~ 


We should not lose ourselves in vain — 
glorious schemes for changing human 
nature all over the planet. Rather, we — 
should learn to view ourselves with s 
sense of papaite and Christian hu ~ 
mility before the enormous complexity — 
of the world in which it has been given, 
us to live. —GerorcE F. KENNAN | 

Ever notice—when a man gets up 
near the top of the ladder of success- 
there are always a few friends and fel — 
low workers steadying it for him? : 

—Gr.caarrenl 

Stomachs shouldn’t be waist baskets : 

—P. K. THOMAJAN 


This world, after all our science and — 
sciences, is still a miracle; wonderful,” 
inscrutable, and more, to who — 
soever will t of it. 14 
—THomas CARLYLE” 


A man to. be truly free must accep! ~ 
responsibilities. To be relieved of re: 
ibility means to lose freedom and 
li . Thus it can come about that 
the real enemy of man can be the state 
—C. T. A. Sparks, D.D 


In response to many requests from readers. 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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A Text. ; 


Sent in by Walter Tillman. 
Moline, IIL What’s your fa- 
vorite text? A Forses book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


I am the resurrection, and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live: and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die. 


—Sr. Jonn 11, 25-26 
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: Operating cost you can do 
about! The day you install 
| Mechanized Accounting 
vertime and clerical costs 
down. Employee efficiency 
ction start to go up! 


ne jobs National Account- 
nes do as much as two- 


the posting automatically ! 
.ccuracy eliminates all com- 
rors. Ease of operation, 


"Its a capital investment 
you cant afford 
not to make!” 





plus getting work done on time, im- 
proves employee relations. 

National Mechanized Accounting 
quickly pays for itself—often within 
a year! See for yourself what the 
saving power of National’s exclusive 
combination of advantages can do for 
your business. Your local National 
representative will gladly show you— 
without the slightest cost or obliga- 
tion on your part. Call him today! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 





*Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
National 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


Malional 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS = ADDING MACHINES 











TRANSPLANT. ..for better growth! 


Many a factory has burst into full industrial 
bloom .. 


South. 


. after being “transplanted” to the 


For the Southland served by the Southern 
Railway System has a “green thumb’s” touch 
for industries. They thrive on the South’s 
balanced “diet” of abundant resources and 


advantages...with good growing weather and 


ample growing room for “industrial crops” of 


all kinds. 


In this land of great and growing oppor- 
tunities, it isn’t surprising that transplanted 
industries dig in their roots and GROW! 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
Crmee? £. Reoernws 


_— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











